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Cummings 


For Primary Grades 
Price, $1.00 


This is a manual for all primary teachers, in 
both city and country schools throughout the 
country. Proper results from its use can not 
fail. Children are kept interested in the mani- 
fold forms of life about them through constant 
appeal to their instinct to investigate, and their 
love of imitation. 

With this book the teacher’s work is sim- 
plified, and her success assured. The lessons 
are clear and definitely outlined; they require 
no additional help. The suggestions are ample. 
The work is not confined to biology, but in- 
cludes the entire field of nature familiar to the 
child. 


periment, or upon some previous observation, 


Each lesson is based upon a simple ex- 


experience or knowledge, and is developed in 
Additional interest is also stim- 
ulated by many field lessons, visits to places of 
industry, easy schoolroom experiments, and 
apt illustrations of the principles taught. The 
only materials and apparatus required are sim- 
ple and inexpensive. 


a logical way. 








By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B. S., 


Formerly Supervisor of Nature Study, 
State Normal School, University of Utah 


For Lower Grammar 


Grades 


Price, 60 Cents 


This book, which is designed for pupils in 
the Fourth and Fifth Grades, continues the 
It 
trains the child to use his eyes and his mind, 
and to take in what he sees. It teaches him 


interesting and important facts about things 


purpose and plan of the Primary Book. 


that he already knows by sight and sound. 
The book is intended as a sort of elementary 
laboratory manual to guide the pupil in his 
study of nature. It suggests certain definitely 
outlined experiments to be performed by the 
pupils under the direction of the teacher, and 
it brings out the important facts, deduced from 
the investigation, by a series of simple ques- 
tions, each depending on the pupil’s previous 
knowledge or observation. The work for each 
year is laid out according to the school sea- 
sons, fall, winter, and spring. This book in the 
hands of the pupil makes the teacher’s work 


easy. 
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Send for illustrated pamphlet on Nature Study, giving descrip- 
tions of the leading text-books and supplementary readers. 
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“IF YOU WANT A THING TO APPEAR IN YOUR NATIONAL 
LIFE, PLACE IT IN YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


DIXON'S =~: PENCILS 


are a part of the school system of all 
prominent cities and towns in the 
United States. 

There are schools that have used 
them for thirty years in spite of 
strong competition, and these schools 
stand at the head of their profession. 


Delightful task! to rear the tender Won't you follow their example? The 


thought, 


To tea ne ous Mea How © se of the Dixon Pencils may lead to 


To bring the Dixon pencil to his 
To ake the enlivening spirit, a higher degree ot scholarship in the 
and to fix 


The generous purpose in the glow- schools under your charge. 


ing breast. 


—Thomson Parodied. 


LL pencils ought to be as good as those that are 
stamped Dixon’s American Graphite, but that is 
impossible. When you provide your pupils with these 
pencils, you are giving them the very best there is: the 
straightest-grained, sweet smelling cedar combined with 
the blackest and purest graphite, which is absolutely free 
from grit. A lot of self respect goes with a good lead 
pencil. Ifthe pencil you are now using does not give 
you perfect satisfaction, we can supply you with the 
Pencil that fits, if you will only tell us what the trouble 
is. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to 
any who are interested in the use of good materials in their schools. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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JUST PUBLISHED | 
An Invaluable New Book for Primary Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 


BY JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass 


The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 

“It is simple, logical, practical, and furnishes bet- 
ter mathematical training than any scheme of work 
I have ever known.”—Clarence A. Brodeur, Prin- 
cipal of the Westfield (Mass.) State Normal School. 


Fully Illustrated. I2mo. 244 pages. 
Cloth $1.00. 
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385 pages 60 cents 
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These texts are full of life and spirit; rich in literary material; logical in arrangement 


and original in ways and means of giving the pupil something to say and of teaching him 


how to say it in good, clear, effective English. 


They utilize the life of the school and the interests of the boys and girls for practice 


in observation work, oral expression and in the writing of English that is correct, forceful 
and unstilted. Both the dramatic work and the work in debate afford much interesting 


material. The treatment of letter-writing is alive and practical. 


THE METHOD throughout is inductive; all grammatical rules are based upon 
standard literature. 
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tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto- 
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Why Do You Suppose 
The Teachers College 
Columbia University and 


American Woman’s League 
Have Adopted the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand? 


“The selection of,a system of shorthand 
for the correspondence courses of The 
American Woman’s Lea was a matter 
of great importance. e realized that we 
must have absolutely the best system pub- 
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of that system without any other considera- 
tion. than its demonstrated worth. The 
system is one which, on account of its long 
use, has proved. beyond question its genu- 
ine merit. This system may be studied 
with the absolute confidence that there is 
none better; that it permits of the very 
best results for the student who would do 
shorthand work in the office, or as private 
secretary of court stenographer.”—The 
Messenger, Official Organ of the American 
Woman's League. 
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Usefuiness and Self-F.xpression 


The past has been charged with having been 
over-neglectful of the practical demands of the 
workaday world. A reaction has set in. The 
danger now appears to be that the pendulum will 
swing back too far, beyond the lines of reason- 
ableness. Usefulness has become the standard by 
which the school program is measured. There is 
no harm in this, so long as a right interpretation 
of usefulness is kept to the fore. 

There are many kinds of usefulness. The 
theorist has his definition, the practical man has 
his, and there is a real usefulness which differs 
from them both. Moreover the schools, while 
laboring chiefly for the future, have some very 
positive duties with regard to the present welfare 
of the pupils. 

Classification saves time. So the considerations 
which have been set up for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the organization of courses of study have 
been summed up in three classes, humanistic, 
scientific and economic. If all were agreed re- 
garding the meaning of these terms, the inade- 
quacy of the classification would be more readily 
shown than under existing circumstances. The 
humanist has in mind a broader conception of 
humanism than the scientist or the economist will 
accept. The scientist, on the other hand, has al- 
most the whole universe, with all it does and has 
done, comprehended in his scope of science. The 
economist will often astonish both the humanist 
and the scientist with his claims for the field he 
represents. As teachers incline toward one or the 
other of these three directions, they may feel per- 
fectly satisfied with the general classification, and 
yet there is no assurance that they really have a 
comprehension of the problem at hand. 

The fate of Greek and Latin in the high schools 
has revealed a decided change of attitude toward 
the humanities. Greek has been virtually crowded 
out of existence, or at least relegated to the depart- 
ment of gentlemen’s studies. Latin has lost its 
former prestige, tho it is still tolerated, and even 
more or less approved as an aid to the understand- 
ing of English. 

No one has yet risen to deny the value of the 
study of a language in addition to the mother 
tongue. Here humanists, scientists and economists 
are agreed, tho differing in reasons for their 
creed. What that language shall be, and when 
its study should be begun and how long continued, 
are questions that bring us directly to the point 
of cleavage. 

There appears to be a possibility of agreement 
that a Latin language, if not Latin itself, would 
prove a most desirable ingredient of the curricu- 
lum. In the newer German schools, French has 
been selected with most satisfactory _ results. 
Latin, which boys formerly began at eight or 
thereabouts, has been pushed back to the age of 
twelve. The change has abundantly proved its 
reasonableness, and the indications are that Eng- 


land will sooner or later adopt it for her schools. 
We in America have long since discovered the 
wisdom. of not beginning the study of Latin be- 
fore the dawn of reasoning in the child mind. We 
have found that beginning Latin at twelve years 
of age or later will accomplish more in two years 
than previous study in four or more. If the 
teaching in the schools were as wisely managed as 
the planning has been, there would not now be 
questioning of the wisdom of teaching Latin at all. 

Dull teaching is a sin; dull teaching of the 
classics is murder. With other subjects the out- 
side world helps more or less:to create and sustain 
an interest. In the classics the generation of en- 
thusiasm is limited to the classroom. 

Give a teacher full of enthusiasm for Latin, 
and there are many such, the “practical’’ value 
of the language will be defended by the pupils 
themselves. Who would yield up the inspiration 
and insight into language and life that has come 
to him from the study in his youth? There are, 
unfortunately, superintendents and principals 
who, in their anxiety to satisfy the calls for use- 
ful work, forget the profit that they themselves 
derived from introduction to the classics. Teach- 
ers whose interest is boxed in with some specialty 
far removed from linguistic studies are too often 
assigtted to the dwindling Latin class for supple- 
mental occupation. And the dwindling increases. 

Latin has lost none of its value. The teaching 
has. It is the same as with the churches that 
complain of the vanishing of religiousness from 
the world, because of the many empty pews. 
There is more religiousness than ever, but it may 
be that the caliber of the pastors and their preach- 
ing ability has not kept step with the progress of 
humanity. Good teaching of music will spread 
song thruout the land. Poor teaching will drive 
the study out of the schools as wasteful. ° 

Since a subject by itself may be taught profit- 
ably or unprofitably, the practical service of a 
school to society cannot be definitely determined 
from a list of the studies carried on. That is 
one point to keep in mind. Another is this: That 
a central idea must give meaning, purpose, and 
tendency to every part of the school program. 

Social service is as good a central thought as 
has been proposed thus far. The caution that 
must ever go with it is that the individual must 
not ba warped by social considerations. The 
strength, the morality, the intellectuality and the 
ideals of society are the sum of the strength, 
the morality, the intellectuality and the ideal. of 
the individuals composing society. Mere additions 
do not bring it about: there are subtractions, too. 
The negative elements that are strong in certain 
individuals will of necessity. deduct something 
from the positive contributions made by others. 

Democracy presupposes a belief in the good in- 
tentions of the majority of mankind. It assumes 
also that truth is mighty and will prevail. In 
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our country, therefore, one principal, if not the 
principal educational consideration should be that 
the majority shall be empowered to assert them- 
their line. Favorable terms are expected from 
other railroads. Secretary Irwin Shepard, Wi- 
nona, Minn., will supply desired information. 


Here, then, we have a really practical object, 
more important than the learning of trades and 
the forging of iron chains and rapidity in type- 
writing. Expression must receive first attention. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic are some of its 
tools. So are music, manual occupations and 
gymnastics. The development of understanding 
and skill in the handling of these and other means 
of expression is wisely regarded as primary duties 
of the schools. A bookshelf well made, or a table 
skilfully put together in a manual training class 
is a proof of ability to apply usefully the power 
of expression gained in this special department. 
The freer the choice of objects to be made, the 
more encouragement is given to the highest form 
of expression known to man: self-expression. 

Self-expression, to be sure, presupposes that the 
individual has something to express. Herbart 
recognized this practically by the emphasis he laid 
on the cultivation of a many-sided interest. The 
growth of the individual is conditioned by the 
growth and intensification or expansion of his in- 
terests. If these interests are of the right sort, 
they will seek for expression. Only thru expres- 
sion do these interests become generators of 
power. 


The child in the elementary school cannot pos- 
sibly acquire all the interests that life may awaken 
in him. The really great interests may not draw 
nigh unto him till long after his school days. He 
should have, however, command of the means of 
expression, to utilize his interests for the benefit 
of his fellows. Elementary school teaching, there- 
fore, should include the most comprehensive pos- 
sible training in the means of expression. e 

First there is the study of the mother-tongue, 
plus at least one foreign language, preferably 
French or Latin, begun at the age of twelve. Draw. 
ing, the handling of tools and raw materials, and 
especially music are next in importance. What- 
ever the list of expressive occupations may be, the 
more all-around the training they afford to the 
children, the more efficient the preparation for life 
they will constitute. The usefulness of a school 
program is not determined by the present useful- 
ness of.the articles exhibited at public examina- 
tions, but by the variety of neatly-devised products 
revealing honest self-expression. 


In Honor of Lincoln 


Captain Alfred King, of Arlington, N. J., con- 
tinues loyally and energetically to keep before the 
youth of the country the debt of the Union to 
Abraham Lincoln. The placing of Lincoln tablets 
in the schools and the naming of schools after the 
great President have been vigorously advocated 
by him for many months... The ideas are excellent. 
There might well be one school in every town 
named in remembrance of Abraham Lincoln. The 
latest suggestion, too, is a good one, that we might 
have, before long, a State named Lincoln, as we 
now have a great State called after the first Presi- 
dent of our Republic. . It may be that Arizona and 
New Mexico will be persuaded to unite to become 
that State. Separately they can hardly be con- 
sidered ready to join the sisterhood of States, at 
their present stage of development. 
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The National Education Association will meet 
in Boston, July 2-8. The Grand Trunk Railway 
has given individual notice that it will sell tickets 


‘at a rate of one fare for the round trip, from 


Chicago and Milwaukee, and points eastward on 
their line. Favorable terms are expected from 
other railroads. Secretary Irwin Shepard, Wi- 
nona, Minn., will supply desired information. 


A Conference That Does Things 

Texas has an organization known as the Con- 
ference for Education in Texas, which is com- 
posed of public-spirited men and women in vari- 
ous stations of life. The first meeting was held 
in Austin, on Washington’s birthday, three years 
ago. Every legitimate educational endeavor that 
gives promise of advancement of education in the 
State is considered and given organized support. 
One of the very first practical results of the work 
of the Conference was the creation, by legislative 
enactment, of the office of county superintendent 
in sixty-two large counties, thereby increasing the 
number of counties whose schools have profes- 
sional supervision to 104. It has stimulated public 
sentiment in favor of good schoolhouses and im- 
proved school equipment. An effective campaign 
was conducted in behalf of an efficient system of 
common schools, which made the principle under- 
lying these schools part of the civic creed of 
Texas. 

The Conference is endorsed by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the State Federation of Women’s © 
Clubs, and the Texas Farmers’ Congress. The 
teachers of the State are helping the good work 
in every way. Clarence N. Ousley is president. 
Prof. W. S. Sutton, well known to the teachers 
of the country as professor of education in the 
State University at Austin, is the corresponding 
secretary, and will no doubt be glad to furnish 
further information to any who may be interested. 


Death of Mrs. Kellogg 

On January 28, death called away Lavinia Liv- 
ingston Steele Kellogg, the wife of Dr. Amos M. 
Kellogg, at one time owner and for many years 
the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. She was the 
daughter of Oliver Steele, the first bookseller of 
Albany, and was one of a family of seven. Her 
mother was Augusta Livingston, of the seventh 
generation from William Livingston, founder 
of the famous Livingston family. Mrs. Kellogg 
was gifted with fine artistic taste, and was skilled 
in water-color painting. On one of her visits to 
Europe she made a beautiful sketch of the Wash- 
ington homestead in England. The painting was 
purchased by the Daughters of the Revolution, 
and presented to their president, Mrs. McLean. 

Mrs. Kellogg was of a type of noble woman- 
hood, courageous, doing good, speaking no ill, in- 
terested deeply in the world’s progress, passion- 
ately fond of nature. She was a firm believer in 
the goodness of God, with a childlike faith in 
His guidance. Death to her was only a door lead- 
ing from earth into life eternal. 

During the last years of her life Mrs. Kellogg 
resided with her youngest daughter, in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. She was in feeble health, and 
her husband watched tenderly over her with un- 
remitting care. She is survived by her husband, 
two sons and two daughters. Dr. Amos M. Kel- 
logg, with whom she was united in holy wedlock 
for nearly fifty-three years, is bearing up courage- 
ously under his loss, looking forward to the time 
when he, too, will be freed from the bonds of 
the flesh. 
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Cheerful Confidences 


Xenophon and the Schoolmaster 


The father of modern education, that same Pes- 
talozzi, was a reformer, chiefly emotional. The 
essence of his contribution to schooling was his 
emphasis upon spirit. 

Educational periodicals are incomplete unless 
the things of the spirit are kept alive in every 
issue. 

Xenophon would have made a tip-top school su- 
perintendent. Do you remember how clearly you 
discern in the March of the Ten Thousand the 
care he takes of the spirit of his army? 

In the management of all bodies of men and 
women or children this consideration shows. It 
is the life-blod of a real school. 

This page is set aside each month to essay some 
feature of the emotional side of school-keeping, to 
keep it from deteriorating into the wooden, joy- 
less routine it tends to become. 

Will you, too, help? Send your greeting to the 
Cheerful Confidant, care THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
15 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


The Service of the Simulated Smile 


Immediately after Emily had jumped herself up 
and down on the floor, emitting ear-piercing cries 
of vexation, her mother banished her to the regions 
of upstairs until the little girl could come down 
with her smile on. In time that young lady brought 
it out for official inspection. It was a sardonic 
grin not unmixed with tears. 

“What is the good of a smile like that?” in- 
quired the matter-of-fact Arabella. “The child 
has only a forced expression. There is no real 
feeling of joy or good-will behind it.” 

“But, my dear,” says Emily’s mother, “it would 
never do to let the child get the notion that she 
shall need to smile only when she feels like it. One 
might also say that we need be good and honest 
and true only when we want to.” 

“But,” persists Arabella, “you are making a de- 
ceiver out of her. You are forcing the child to 
smile when she feels as ugly as sin.” 

“Not so fast, dear. Did you ever try smiling 
when you felt as ugly as sin? What, then, be- 
comes of your ugly feeling? There are two direc- 
tions which the force of a smile takes, inward as 
well as outward. If you put the muscles of your 
face into the position of cheerfulness, Arabella, 
the waves of force begin running back along the 
nerves to your central system and pretty soon you 

,are not merely looking cheerful, you really are 
cheerful.” 

“You are quite a psychologist.” : 

“Maybe. I am only telling what anyone may 
prove by experiment. It is an old device, this 
bringing yourself into a state of mind by doing 


the acts belonging to that condition. Don’t you 


remember that Jesus taught His followers to do 
it? His cure for hating somebody was to open the 
mouth and utter prayers for the hated one.” 

“Then you believe in making children unwill- 
ingly say that they are sorry for having hurt some- 
7“ when you know that they are not sorry at 
all?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Emily’s mother. “I really 
do. I believe it is the mark of a gentleman or 
lady to make apologies for offenses against an- 
other. I certainly insist that children shall ex- 
press regret in words, and in the right tone, to the 
persons they have injured. It is not only just but it 


tends toward making one feel the sentiments he 
expresses.” 

I am fond of Emily’s mother. A dozen years 
ago I thought she was the dearest, companion- 
ablest, comfortablest woman in the world. I found 
that Sister Arabella, so generally critical, was even 
enthusiastic about her. I am now more fond of 
Emily’s mother than ever. It seems to me that 
the notions she holds about the management of the 
children whom I see after four o’clock and on holi- 
days apply to the conduct of that other and larger 
family which I am with five hours a day two hun- 
dred days a year. 

Take, for instance, this idea that one should not 
be permitted to come in until he has his smile on. 
I wonder whether that should not be made a usage 
required of-me in school. 

“Required?” you say. 
thing.” 

Well, I never did either, and my mind is not 
quite clear about it, but I have a shadowy idea that 
besides requiring a principal and a teacher to at- 
tend school and to go thru with the conventional 
duties there, the type of disposition that is-indi- 
cated ‘by a‘cheerful smile ought to be demanded 
as of right. It seems a wasteful thing to subject 
the children of the nation to enforced observation 
with a sour-faced, irritating, harsh-voiced, nag- 
ging person. It is so well an established fact that 
a cheerful and inspiring disposition makes work 
go along so much more rapidly and effectively that 
it would seem to me quite proper to tell a teacher 
that if she failed to keep herself in that happy 
state she would fail to get her pay. Isn’t it the 
same with a principal and with a superintendent? 
Just as a half-winded horse turned over by a con 
tractor of the fire department would be a public 
scandal, so an educational department that pays 
men and women who are not cheerful to the point 
of efficiency is promulgating graft; maintaining 
those on the payroll who are not making good. 

I think this is a difficult proposition to promul- 
gate because we have become so accustomed to re- 
pellent features of education as not to notice them. 
In spite of compulsory attendance laws we are con- 
stantly losing thousands of children who need not 
yet go to work. You cannot tell me that if we 
were more attractive we would lose such an enor- 
mous per cent of children. There surely is some 
vital error in a system from which the children so 
willingly withdraw. If Emily’s mother and I gave 
a dinner and missed so many guests after the first 
course we would need to examine ourselves and 
the cook. But the obligations of furnishing either 
attractive fare or attractive company are not espe~- 
cially prominent in a public school. A man or 
woman may become decidedly uninteresting and 
retain a position as teacher. There is nothing to 
compel them to be agreeable. In almost every 
other place it is different. The preacher must at- 
tract, the actor must draw houses, the physician 
must be agreeable. Business makes good manners. 
Most of us, if we were as little careful of courtesy 
in trade as we are in schoolmastery, would starve 
to death. It would be a good thing for us to be 
forced to sell goods all day Saturday to learn the 
necessity of being agreeable and polite even to chil- 
dren. We miss those natural correctives that the 
others have. It is not uncommon for us to be 
charged with having something of the bully in 
our manner. Many school men will not coax a boy 
or girl to remain in school; it is beneath profes- 
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sional dignity. That school needs to he alluring 
many will in practice deny. 

But our competitors allure. Barkeepers, sedu- 
lously polite, keepers of houses of bad name fur- 
solicit on the street. Everywhere the method of 
vice is attraction, enticement, seduction. At times 
it has seemed to me as tho we, with the bread of 
life to offer, were grimly exultant at the failure of 
so many to get it. 

“You must do better or get out” is still heard in 
the school. “Three-quarters of my students have 
no justification for being in high school at all,” 
said a teacher last week. We want only the best, 
the rest may go hang; yet the gambling resort or 
the dance hall or the fast house will welcome the 
dullest of our children. 


I wonder whether we may not need perforce 
to put on the manners of attractive persons and 
evolve a new policy of school management, the es- 
sence of which shall be winsomeness. It is my 
business to know whether teachers and scholars 
like my school or not. It is my duty to find fault 
less and to praise more. It is my concern that in 
my district there are forty youngsters out of high 
school to every one in. My jurisdiction no more 
ends with my front door than does the duty of a 
minister lie within his church walls. Learning and 
the higher life must lure, otherwise the majority 
of the community will have none of it. I myself 
must attract. I must, whether I feel like it or no, 
put on my smile. 

MARK WELDON. 


Benefit of Teachers’ Magazines 


F. H. SPINNEY, Montreal 


I take six teachers’ magazines, and take time 
to read them all. How frequently we hear teach- 
ers say, “I do not take any teachers’ papers, be- 
cause I can never find anything helpful in them.” 
Such teachers must think that they know all there 
is to be known about the great art of teaching; 
or they have fallen into ruts so deep that nothing 
short of a mental “earthquake” will be an effec- 
tive means of extrication. 


The highest success in the teaching profession 
depends mainly on three characteristics on the 
part of the teacher—(1) a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects taught, (2) skill in the art of giving 
instruction and holding attention, and (3) an in- 
tense enthusiasm, founded on a love for children 
and joy in watching their development. My opin- 
ion is that of these qualifications, the last is the 
most essential. Having that, the other two will 
naturally be developed. : 

But, no matter how wide our knowledge, how 
great our skill, or how intense our enthusiasm, 
there will be times when we are sadly discour- 
aged. We have had “a bad day.” Some event 
has shattered our faith in a long-cherished theory 
regarding the proper method of discipline, etc. 
It is when we are in these moods that the teach- 
ers’ magazine will answer its highest purpose. 
Therein we are sure to find some words of com- 
fort. We learn that other teachers meet with the 
same troubles that are now oppressing us. We 
find some new device which proves very useful. 
At least, we are greatly encouraged, and return to 
our work with our usual happy feelings. 

No matter how Jong our experience, or how 
wide our reading of psychology and related sub- 
jects, we can never learn too much about the best 
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methods of giving instruction, or arousing and. 
holding the attention of the pupils. Skill in this. 
art demands a continua! “renewal of spirit.” Af- 
ter going over a subject a great number of times, 
it may become monotonous to ourselves. Under 
such conditions, we cannot hope to awaken a lively 
interest on the part of the pupils. Enthusiasm is. 
contagious. We read a discussion of the subject 
by an enthusiastic teacher, who presents it in a 
new light. Our own interest is reawakened. We: 
put new life into the lesson, and thus arouse the. 
interest of the children. It is usually only enthu- 
siastic teachers who contribute to the magazines. 
Self-expression is an art born of love. A teacher 
who has devised a good method is glad to.tell it 
to others. We may not always be able to use the 
method as defined: but in modifying it to suit our 
conditions we make the device partly our own, and. 
thus we greatly increase its value. 

In days gone by, our profession has not held 
its proper place among life’s vocations. This con-. 
dition has been in many ways the fault of the 
teachers themselves. They have talked of its being 
drudgery, of the numerous faults of children, of 
the poor pay, etc. But a better day is dawning. 
The importance and high standing of the teaching 
profession are being more fully recognized than 
ever before. Much of the credit is due to the 
teachers’ magazines for this change. They have 
ever sought to arouse the enthusiasm of the teach- 
ers ; to point out to them the great possibilities that 
lie in their hands; to encourage them to work to- 
gether to bring about reforms for the benefit of all. 

Thus, I should. advise teachers to read all the 
teachers’ papers that they can afford; and to try 
to afford all they can. By thoughtful reading of 
these papers, and endeavoring to apply all the: 
good things found therein, we may in one year in- 
crease our own value 25 per cent, which would cer- 
tainly be a magnificent investment. We can make: 
of ourselves what we will. The secret is to expect 
for ourselves the very best that life affords, and to: 
fit ourselves in every respect to deserve the best.. 


Like Caesar’s Wife 


Some time ago a high school wanted to change 
Latin grammars, The principal, who was sup- 
posed to owe his appointment to the kind services 
of the house whose book was then in use, very di-- 
plomatically stated that there would be no change: 
unless several teachers of Latin could agree upon 
one text. Three teachers were united. One was. 
willing to stand by the old book, and the fifth was. 
open to “conviction.” The man open to “convic- 
tion” soon afterward was requested to examine: 
a manuscript of some kind, for one of the compet- 
ing publishers. The fifty-dollar check received for: 
this “examination,” together with a little aid from. 
a genial book agent, settled his “cunviction”—a 
conviction so strong that soon two confreres capit-. 
ulated to it. Then it was found that one of the 
two obstreperous ones was herself preparing a: 
Latin text. Presto, the genial agent appeared and 
suggested that his firm would be delighted to have: 
the first look at the manuscript. That left only 
one adversary, and she being of an agreeable dis- 
position, joined the majority. And all this the 
result of an “examination”! 

Human nature is frail. We would not want 
teachers to be anything but human. Nevertheless, 
professional opinion should not be “purchasable” 
under any considerations. Beware the Greeks, 
even bringing presents! 
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Memory Gems for March 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted.) 


MARCH 1 
The year’s at the spring 
And the day’s at the morn ; 
* * 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
—BROWNING. 


MARCH 2 
If the tree did not lose its leaves in wint2r it 


would bear no blossoms in the spring, nor fruits . 


in the autumn. —MorriIs. 
MARCH 3 
Nature is the best teacher. 
—STRATE. 
MARCH 4 ° 


A love of flowers is a love of the beautiful; a 
love of the beautiful is a love of the good. 
—ROBINSON. 


MARCH 7 
From the common ground God is ever bringing 
forth flowers, golden, crimson, blue, brown, and of 
all colors. —LUTHER. 


MARCH 8 
Spring is the sea- 
son of hope. 
—LADY BLESSING- 

TON. 


MARCH 9 
It is inspiring 
and animating to 
witness the first 
awakening of 
spring. 
—IRVING. 


MARCH 10 
The _ sparkling | 
spring brings 
every day new col- 
ors, new insects, 
new flowers, out of 
the earth. 
—RICHTER. 


MARCH 11 
It is the swallow 
which announces 
the spring. 


So gaily all together; 
Ah, would my mind like yours had ease, 
Thru golden, bright spring weather. 
—A. VON PLATEN. 


MARCH 16 
For these Thy gifts—for earth and sky, 
Mingling their moods in sweet accord, 
For health and for the seeing eye 
I thank Thee, Lord. 
—HANSCOM. 


MARCH 17 
When the bluebird sung, my heart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me. 
—RILEY. 


MARCH 18 
Each tree helpeth to make a shade; 
Each leaf to make a tree. 
—HOLMES. 


MARCH 21 
In whispers to the questioning trees 
The wandering wind tells all he sees, 
For he can roam, and roam, and roam, 
While all the trees 
must stay at 
home. 
—SCOLLARD. 


MARCH 22 

Is this a time to be 
cloudy and 
sad, 

When our Mother 
Nature laughs 
around; 

When even the 
deep blue 
heavens_ look 
glad, 

And gladness 
breathes from 
the blossom- 
ing ground? 

—BRYANT. 


MARCH 23 
The wisdom of na- 
ture is better 
than of books. 
—RALEIGH. 


MARCH 24 


—PHILEMON. 6 We ° Y) | () | ) Nature gives to 


MARCH 14 
Whoever plants a 


every time and 
season some beau- 


79 beneath the | 5 | 4 | € | 6 Be | e tes we ec 


And waits to see 
it push away the 
clod,— 

He trusts in God. 


MARCH 15 
Dear songsters in 


trees, 
Who warble jocund 





MARCH 25 


20 21 22 23 2425 20 eas 


the heel. 
—BAILLIE. 


MARCH 28 


Lf LOL) ee 
the budding 
“ A thing of beauty 


is a joy forever. 


melodies, Blackboard design by G. H. Shorey —KEATS. 





Waste of Children’s Lives 


American race waste—more serious than race 
suicide—is pointed out in Census Mortality Bul- 
letin No. 104, in which it is estimated that annually 
in the United States from 100,000 to 200,000 ba- 
bies under five years of age die from preventable 
causes. This great loss of life among the little 
ones at the period when they are most loving and 
most lovable, could be prevented, is the opinion of 
Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician for Vital 
Statistics of the Census Bureau, who prepared the 
bulletin, on the basis of present-day knowledge of 
sanitary measures. For the accomplishment of 
effective preventive work in this direction, Dr. 
Wilbur holds that the prompt registration of all 
births and the more careful and precise statement 
of causes of death by physicians are essential. 

In analyzing and comparing the totals obtained 
in the compilation of transcripts of death returns 
received for the year 1908 by the Census Bureau 
from the entire death-registration area of the 
United States, as set forth in the bulletin, those for 
age periods show a somewhat increased per cent 
of deaths of infants under one year for 1908, al- 
though the ratios for each of the individual years 
from one to four are identical for 1907 and 1908. 
Of the total number of deaths, 691,574 returned 
for 1908 from the entire registration area, it is 
stated in the bulletin that nearly one-fifth were of 
infants under one year of age and over one-fourth 
of children Jess than five years of age. It is de- 
clared that the brute force of the figures represent- 
ing the actual deaths is more impressive, however, 
than any ratios or than the rates of infant mor- 
tality, even if the latter could be computed in the 
absence of proper registration of births. Here 
are the figures: 

More than one-eighth of a million babies, under 
one year of age, and fully 200,000 children under 
five years of age, died among about one-half of the 
total population of the United States in the year 
mentioned. It is considered probable that fully 
200,000 more died in those cities and states not in- 
cluded in the Census Bureau death-registration 
area. In this connection Dr. Wilbur quotes Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s conclusion that of all the 
diseases of infancy, having the median age one 
year, 47 per cent may be prevented ; and that of the 
diseases of childhood having median age two to 
eight years, 67 per cent may be prevented. 

“It does not seem unreasonable,” Dr. Wilbur 
states, “when we consider the fact that there is 
apparently no reason why infants, if properly 
born, and this means simply the prevention of 
ante-natal disease and the improvement of the 
health and conditions of life of their parents, 
should die at all in early infancy or childhood, ex- 
cept from the comparatively small proportion of 
accidents that are strictly unavoidable.” 

The bulletin continues with a statement that the 
general death rate of a country is largely depend- 
ent upon its infant mortality, because the death 
rates of infants and young children are high and 
they affect a relatively numerous element of the 
population. Exact study of the incidence of dis- 
ease upon infancy and childhood is most impor- 
tant, and it is imperatively necessary that there 
should be more effective registration of births 
thruout the United States for this purpose. The 
extremely important rate known as “infant mor- 
tality” is the ratio of deaths of infants under one 
year of age, net te population but to the number of 
children born alive during the year. This most 





important ratio should be readily available for the 
comparative study of deaths of infants in all of 
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our states and cities, but, the bulletin states, in the 
great majority of them, unfortunately, the regis- 


- tration of births is worthless, and ratios calculated 


ena returns would be deceptive and unre- 
iable. 

“The possibility of great saving of human life 
during infancy and early childhood is emphasized 
by the estimates made by Professor Irving Fisher, 
on the basis of independent medical opinions, for 
his Report on National Vitality to the National 
Conservation Commission, as to the ‘ratio of pre- 
ventability (postponability) ,’ that is, ratio of ‘pre- 
ventable’ deaths from cause named to all deaths 
“ig cause named for certain diseases of early 
ife. 

“Out of every 100 deaths that occur from each 
disease in which the median age at death is under 
5 years, there could be prevented the following 
numbers: Premature birth, 40; congenital debil- 
ity, 40; venereal diseases, 70; diarrhoea and enter- 
itis, the most important cause of infant mortality, 
60; measles, 40; acute bronchitis, 30; broncho- 
pneumonia, 50; whooping cough, 40; ‘croup’ 
(which means diphtheria), 75; meningitis, 70; 
diseases of larynx other than laryngitis, 40; laryn- 
gitis, 40; diphtheria: (under its proper appella- 
tion), 70; scarlet fever, 50. 

“The possible saving of life for ‘general, ill- 
defined and unknown causes,’ including ‘heart fail- 
ure,’ ‘dropsy,’ and ‘convulsions,’ median age 35 
years, is 30 per cent. The median age of ‘convul- 
sions’ alone is less than one year, and it is probable 
that at least the ratio of preventability of diar- 
rhoeea and enteritis (60 per cent) would apply to it. 
The term is ‘an indefinite one, being expressive 
merely of the symptoms attending the true cause 
of death; nevertheless, no fewer than 6,450 deaths 
were compiled therefrom for 1908, although, in 
compilation, any other definite cause is preferred. 
The term is no longer employed by well-informed 
physicians in reporting causes of death, and it is 
possible, by inquiry made by the local registrar 
immediately after the receipt of this and other 
unsatisfactory statements, to practically eliminate 
them from the returns, as has lately been done for 
Chicago. 

“In the light of the figures quoted above it would 
seem that practical sanitation has only made a 
beginning in the work of preventing the occur- 
rence of infant and child mortality. The ground 
has only been scratched over. Deep stirring of the 
soil and thoro cultivation of all the means avail- 
able, with our present scientific and medical knowl- 
edge, for the guarding of young human lives 
would produce startling, and from all past human 
experience almost unbelievable, results. Public 
health, as a function of government, is itself only 
a creation of the middle part of the last century, 
dating from the utilization of the knowledge avail- 
able as a result of the operation of the English 
laws for the registration of vital statistics (1837). 
Even in England; however, no systematic efforts 
have been made until very recent years to utilize 
to their: utmost possibilities the facts already 
known. The infant mortality England was 
higher for the years 1896 to 1900 than for the 
years 1861 to 1865, and no marked reduction in 
the early rates occurs until the present decade. 

“Tt is time that greater attention be given to 
the subject in the United States. The prompt reg- 
istration of all births and the more careful and 
precise statement of causes of death by physicians 
are essential. Such terms as ‘convulsions,’ ‘maras- 
mus,’ ‘debility,’ and the like should no longer be 
tolerated when. the true cause of death can be 
determined.” 
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Practical Nature Study = 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Some Food Stuffs and How to De- 
tect Them 


In the preceding lessons we have seen the vege- 
tative organs of the plant (root, stem and leaf) 
engaged in their work of preparing and storing 
food for future growth and reproduction. 

The present article will consider what are some 
of the foods thus stored in plants and how they 
may. be recognized. 


Of course, the average child of the elementary | 


school is too young to grasp the significance of 
chemical changes. Any attempt to introduce diffi- 
cult chemical experiments is decidedly out of place 
with young children. Yet there is something in- 
tensely interesting in a chemical reaction, espe- 
cially when it involves a change of colors, and 
tests for the various nutrients are so simple and 
beautiful as to make them not out of place with 
almost any class. 

Note.—Apropos of chemical experiments in a 
class of young children, there is no reason what- 
ever why such experiments as the chemistry of a 
candle, the making and tests for carbon dioxide, 
and the preparation of oxygen and hydrogen and 
many similar operations may not be undertaken 
with the very best results. 

Food is not all nourishing to the body. Every 
kind of food contains certain nourishing sub- 
stances, chemical compounds called nutrients. 

Nutrients may be classified in the following 
manner: 


I. Proteids—nitrogenous foods." 

II. Carbohydrates—carbon and water chem- 
ically combined. 

III. Hydrocarbons—carbon and hydrogen chem- 
icallly combined. 

IV. Water. : 

V. Mineral salts—lime, phosphates, iron, etc. 


I. The proteids include flesh of all animals, 
eggs, milk, etc. They decay readily and when un- 
dergoing decomposition they give off disagreeable 
odors due to the presence of sulphur, phosphorus 
and other substances. When they burn there is 
the odor of burning hair. 

II. There are two classes of carbohydrates, 7.e., 
starches and sugars. They are found mostly in 
vegetable substances, but there are some animal 
sugars such.as lactose (sugar of milk), and glyco- 
gen, a sugar formed in the liver. 

The commonest ‘starch in the market is corn- 
starch, but potatoes, rice and other cereals con- 
tain it. Most fruits are rich in “grape sugar.” 
Manufactured from starch is an artificial sugar 
called glucose which is extensively employed by 
candy manufacturers because of its cheapness. 

III. Oils and fats are the common names for 
nutrients of the class hydrocarbons. Oils are li- 
quid at all ordinary temperatures, and fats are 
usually solid. Thus olive oil, cotton-seed oil, castor 
oil, are true oils, while butter, suet, lard, tallow, 
etc., are fats, because at all ordinary temperatures 
they are solid. ~ 

IV. Water taken as drink is not the only source 
of water in our bodies. Every sort of food con- 
tains water. In radishes, onions, and turnips 
among vegetables, in melons, peaches and all other 
juicy fruits, it constitutes the major part, and in 
animal food a considerable portion is water. Even 


in dry foods such as flour, meal, sugar, etc., there 
is much water. In some foods it may be pressed 
out, in others some different means is needed for 
its detection. 

V. The commonest mineral salt in foods is com- 
mon salt or table salt. But there are other min- 
erals found in foods. The bones must be built ur 
out of lime and phosphates, and these things can 
only be obtained from the various foods taken into 
the body. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to give a few 
simple tests for the foregoing nutrients. 


I. PROTEIDS 


This group of nutrients contains many chemica) 
elements and they vary greatly in their composi- 
tion, but they all agree in having nitrogen as one 
of their constituents. Hence they are also known 
as nitrogenous foods. 

Proteids are found in wheat and other cereals. 
in beans, pease and other leguminous plants, and 
in lean meat, eggs, etc., among animal foods. 

White of egg is almost pure albumen, a very rich 
proteid, and altho it is not a vegetable product, we 
will use it as a typical proteid in the following 
experiments : 

Experiment I. The Physical Test. 

Take a little raw white of egg in a test tube, 
with a small amount of water. Shake it up. Does 
it dissolve? Shake it for a short time vigorously. 
What happens to the solution? Compare its be- 
havior with that of water. Hold over the flame 
of an alcohol lamp or Bunsen burner until it boils. 
What happens to the contents of the test tube’ 
Repeat these steps, using a small piece of hard- 
boiled white of egg. 


These exercises will bring out the facts: 
(a) That it is soluble in cold water. 
(b) That it is not soluble in hot water. 
(c) That it is frothy when shaken. 
(d) That heat hardens (coagulates) it and 
renders it insoluble. 


Reveat the same steps, using milk, lean meat 
(finely minced), flour, etc. 

The same facts will be discovered. These, there- 
fore, are physical tests for proteid. They are so)- 
uble in cold water, froth when shaken, and coagv- 
late when heated. 

Practical Applications—Why are cooked meats 
harder than raw flesh? Can an egg be boiled unti} 
it is tender? Why not? 

When the dairyman milks the cows, there is ai- 
ways much froth in the milk pail. Why? In 
many cities the milkmen are required by law to 
dip milk from the cans with a dipper, but they are 
forbidden to draw it with a faucet. Why? 
Experiment II. Chemical Tests. 

(a) The yellow test (xanthoproteic). Take a 
little white of egg or any other proteid, and add a 
few drops of dilute nitric acid. Heat to boiling. 
The contents of the tube will become yellow, and 
if enough ammonia be added to neutralize the acid, 
the yellow will deepen to a vivid orange color. 

(b) The red test (Millon’s). To a small por- 
tion of any proteid in a test tube add a few drops 
of Millon’s reagent (Mercury nitrate) and heat. 
It will gradually take on a pink color, which will 
deepen until it becomes a rich old rose or crushed 
strawberry hue. 
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(c) The purple test (biuret). To a little soluble 
proteid add considerable strong caustic potash or 
soda, and then add a little very dilute copper sul- 
phate. The contents of the tube will become a 
beautiful violet or purple color. 

Note.—The copper sulphate must be so weak 
that it scarcely shows any of its blue color. One 
drop in a test tube full of water is enough to make 
this test very satisfactory. 

These tests will enable one to identify any pro- 
teid, and much profit can be had by testing all 
common articles of food. The various parts of a 
plant may also be tested in this way. 


II. STARCH 


Starch constitutes a very large per cent of al- 
most all vegetable foods. Potatoes, cereals and 
various roots and leaves are rich in it. Altho it 
enters so largely into the food of animals it is not 
found in animal food. 

Experiment III.—Take a little laundry starch 
in a test tube and add a small quantity of water. 
Shake it up. Does it dissolve? How do you know? 
Does it froth when shaken? Heat it gently over 
the lamp. What change takes place in the color of 
the starch? Is it soluble now? Give reasons for 
your answer. Remove some from the tube. How 
does it differ from the raw starch? 

This experiment will bring out the fact that 
starch is insoluble in cold water. It swells up and 
becorzes soluble when heated to boiling, changing 
into a pasty mass. To a little starch paste in a 
test tube add a drop of iodine solution. What 
change immediately takes place? Heat the blue 
substance thus formed. What happens now? Will 
the blue color return on again cooling? Take bits 
of potato, apple, meat, egg, and various cereals. 
Heat with a little water and add a drop of iodine 
solution. What change immediately takes place? 
Heat the blue substance thus formed. What hap- 
pens now? Will the blue color return on again 
cooling? Take bits of potato, apple, meat, egg, and 
various cereals. Heat with a little water and add 
a drop of iodine solution. Which ones give the 
test for starch? 

Practical Applications.—In using starch in the 
laundry, garments become stiff, because when the 
hot flat-iron comes in contact with the starch 
grains in the fibers of the cloth, the heat causes 
them to burst, swell up and fill all spaces. 

Starch is prepared for the market by grinding 
the corn under cold water. The starch grains float 
in the running water, settle in vats thru which it 
flows, and from these vats it is removed, dried, 
boxed and shipped to the dealers. Starch grains 
are various in shape, differing in different plants 
so that it is easy to recognize the starch of many 
plants when seen under the microscope. In gen- 
eral a starch grain resembles a tiny. clam-shell. 


Ill. GRAPE SUGAR 


Grape sugar, like starch, is a carbohydrate; that 
is, it consists of carbon and water chemicals, com- 
bined. It is called grape sugar because it is found 
in grapes. Raisins, figs and other dried fruits are 
usually covered with a dry powdery substance 
which is grape sugar. It is not so sweet as cane 
sugar, and does not form such fine crystals as cane 
sugar does (rock candy). Artificial grape sugar 
is sold in the market under the name of glucose. 
It is used extensively to adulterate syrups and mo- 
lasses, and it is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of candies. Cheap candies consist almost 
wholly of glucose. 

Expervment IV.—Mince a raisin and put in a 
test tube. Cover with water and dissolve the 
grape sugar. It is soluble both in hot and cold 
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water. Add a few drops of Fehling’s solution or 
Benedict’s solution (which may be had from the 
drug-store) and heat. What happens? Continue - 
heating until the contents of the tube becomes 
uniform in color. The color will vary consider- 
ably. Beginning as yellow it will change to or- 
ange and usually remains thus. But if the Feh- 
ling’s solution is strong, the color will become red 
and sometimes brown. The orange color is suffi- 
cient to indicate the presence of grape sugar. 

As Fehling’s solution is apt to spoil, it is not 
well to procure a very large amount at any one 
time. 

Practical Applications.—Is it honest for a gro- 
cer to add glucose to maple syrup and then sell it 
at the price of pure maple? If you buy candies at 
ten cents per pound, have you any right to expect 
that you are getting cane sugar? 

Experiment V.—Test some starch paste for 
grape sugar, being careful to use a tube which 
is perfectly clean. No test will appear. Now take 
a small portion of fresh starch paste and hold it 
in the mouth for a few moments. Remove the con- 
tents of the mouth to a test tubs, and again test 
with Fehling’s solution. Do you get the test now? 
How do you account for the fact that starch gives 
no test before going into the mouth, but after hav- 
ing been held there it does give this test? 


IV. OILS AND FATS 


The test for oil and fat is so simple as to merit 
very little attention. It is a well-known fact that 
these things make grease spots whenever they 
come into contact with anything which will ab- 
sorb them. This then will furnish the key to 
their detection. 

Experiment VI.—Place a drop of olive oil or any 
other greasy substance on a piece of unsized pa- 
per. What happens? Warm the spot. Does it 
disappear as a drop of water would? Reneat, 
using castor oil, lard, butter, etc. This method 
will do with substances which are so rich in oils 
as to be greasy. But some substances like corn- 
meal, nut-meats and various other seeds contain 
much oil and yet hold it so that they are not greasy 
to the touch. They may be made to yield their 
oil by one of the following methods: 

(a) Pressure——Crush the suspected substance 
on a piece of unsized paper, and if it contains 
much oil the spot will appear. 

(b) Heat.—Place the thing to be tested on the 
paper, and heat in an oven where the temperature 
is almost hot enough to scorch the paper. 

(c) Solution—When (a) and (b) fail, a sub- 
stance may be made to yield its oil by crushing it 
and then covering with something which will dis- 
solve oil. Chloroform, benzine, gasoline, etc., 
may be used as solvents. After thoro mixing the 
mass should be strained thru a filter paper on fine 
cloth and the filtrate placed in a shallow dish. The 
ether will soon evaporate, and if any oil is present 
it will be left behind. 

Experiment VII.—Select a Brazil nut and re- 
move the shell. Touch a lighted match to one end. 
The oil will ignite and burn with a clear candle- 
like flame. This makes a very pretty experiment 
and shows how much oil there is in this seed. 

Practical Applications. — Linseed, cottonseed 
and castor oils are extracted by pressure. Lard, 
tallow and other animal fats are extracted_-by 
“trying” or “rendering” in kettles over a hot fire. 

Ether, chloroform and other volatile solvents 
are used to clean garments of grease spots. Hot 
irons are also used for this purpose. By laying 
porous paper over the spot and then setting a hot 
iron upon it. the grease is drawn into the paper. 
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Soap-making depends upon the fact that oils and 
fats unite with caustic substances. Olive oil and 
caustic soda may be used to make soap in the 
schoolroom. Among the oils of commercial im- 
portance are olive, castor, croton, palm, cotton, al- 
mond, linseed, hemp, cocoanut, turkey red, and 
peanut. Cocoa butter is a vegetable fat. 


Vv. WATER 


Water as a beverage needs no test, but when 
combined with other elements in what appears to 
be dry substances, it requires some sort of test 
to detect it. It is therefore necessary to give a 
simple test for water. 

Water is found in many dry substances such as 
salt, sugar, etc., which have a crystalline struc- 
ture. 
This fact helps us to detect water very quickly. 

Experiment VIII.—(Preliminary.) Select a 
small crystal of blue vitriol (copper sulphate) and 
place it in an evaporating dish or bit of broken 
test tube. Hold in the flame of a lamp. What 
change takes place in the color of the crystal? 
What change in its structure? Notice the steam 
which passes away from it. When the blue crys- 
tal has been transformed into a powdery white 
mass its water of crystallization has been driven 
off and so has lost its crystalline form. 

Now add a drop of water to the white amor- 
phous mass and the blue color immediately re- 
turns. 

This will furnish the key to the problem of de- 
tecting water elsewhere. Let it be required to find 
out if starch, or sugar, or any cereal contains 
water. 

Experiment IX.—Place the substance to be 
tested in a clean, dry test tube. Then hold in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner or alcohol lamp. Notice 
that steam begins to come off immediately and 
condenses on the cooler portions of the tube. Pre- 
pare a little copper sulphate as in Experiment 
VIII. and add a drop of the moisture in the tube 
to it. This will immediately become blue, showing 
that it was water that came off. 

Continued heating of the contents of the tube 
causes destructive distillation to take place and 
the water will become tinged yellow or brown with 
creosote and other similar products. By tilting the 
tube there will usually be a considerable amount 
of water given off which will flow out of the tube. 


VI. MINERAL MATTERS 


Experiment X.—Continue heating the tube in 
Experiment IX. until all greases and water have 
been given off. A dry, black mass resembling coal 
will remain in the tube. Remove this coal. It 
contains the mineral matters, together with such 
carbonaceous parts as have not been consumed. If 
held in a flame for a few minutes, the latter will 
have been burned away and a dark gray ash will 
remain. 

This is the mineral part of the substance tested. 
The amount of ash left when anything burns indi- 
cates the amount of mineral matter in it. 

Practical Applications—Why does kerosene 
leave no ash in the lamp burner: is there any 
mineral matter in alcohol? 

The process of distilling water is performed in 
order to remove various minerals commonly dis- 
solved in it. Can you explain why potash is found 
in wood when it is burned? How do you think 
this mineral came to be in the wood? Account for 
the fart that pine wood leaves almost no ashes, 
while maple, oak and birch leave much ashes. 
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Suggestion.—Procure samples of all the common 
breakfast foods, meats and vegetables. Test them 
for all the nutrients and tabulate the results. In- 
duce children to bring samples from home and al- 
low them to make the tests under the teacher’s su- 
pervision. Encourage the making of such tests at 
home, but caution should always be given about 
careless handling of such materials as ‘nitric acid, 
ammonia, caustic potash, soda, etc. It is very un- 
wise to allow pupils to play with chemicals. Se- 
rious accidents often occur. With pupils under 
fourteen experiments had better be made by the 


_ teacher as demonstrations before the class. 


In the foregoing experiments and tests, the fol- 
lowing apparatus and chemicals are necessary : 


APPARATUS 


Test tubes, alcohol lamp or Bunsen burner, a few dishes 
such as saucers, and an assortment of bottles. 


CHEMICALS 


Nitric acid, ammonia, Fehling’s Solution, Iodine Solu- 
tion, Millon’s reagent, caustic soda, copper sulphate, 
ether. 

N. B.—The solutions mentioned above are prepared as 
follows: 

(a) Iodine Solution.—Dissolve a few crystals of iodine 
in water in which a crystal of potassium iodide has been 
dissolved. The common alcoholic tincture of iodine will 
do, but the solution is much cheaper. It can be used very 
dilute in testing for starch. 

(b) Millon’s reagent is nothing but a solution of mer- 
cury nitrate. It is made by dissolving quicksilver in 
strong nitric acid. 

(c) Fehling’s solution is made by adding dilute copper 
sulphate to a mixture of caustic soda and rochelle salt. 
The exact proportions are rochelle salt, 42 g. to 250 c.c. 
water; caustic soda, 30 g. in 250 c.c. water, and copper sul- 
phate, 9 g. in 250 c.c. q. water. 


Public School Classes for Grown-ups 


Mr. Frank E. Spaulding, superintendent of 
schools at Newton, Mass., has opened a number of 
classes, open not only to teachers and graduates 
of the high school, but to all the women living in 
the neighborhood who care to take the studies 

The courses offered are household economics 
copper and silver craftsmanship, painting, chorus 
singing, esthetic and folk dancing, the interpreta- 
point poetry and instruction in the art of telling 
stories. 


The Khedive a Pilgrim 


The annual pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 
has been marked this year by the presence of 
Abbas Hilmi, the khedive of Egypt. This is the 
first time in generations that so great an official 
has visited the sacred Mohammedan city. 

The khedive’s progress along the pilgrim route 
thru the desert was on a royal scale, over 800 cam- 
els being in his train. He performed the rites re- 
quired of all pilgrims, including the drinking from 
the sacred waters of Zemzen, the spring which 
saved Hagar and Ishmael from dying of thirst, ac- 
cording to the Koran, and thus he earned the title 
of hadji, With the privilege of wearing a green 
turban around his fez. 


Cheapness of equipment is the attraction for 
cheap teachers. The expense of fifty cents a year 
for educational literature seems to ease their con- 
science—if they have any. 

Ohio. T. R. MCGLENN. 
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THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Studies From Longfellow 
GRADED LIST OF SELECTIONS 

For 4th and 5th Year: For 6th Year: 
The Children’s Hour. Skeleton in Armor. 
Paul Revere. King Robert of a 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. The Falcon of Sir Federigo. 
The Village Blacksmith. The Emperor’s Bird’s Nest. 
The Old Clock on the Stairs. The Bell of Abi. 


Pegasus in Pound. Snowflakes. 
Maiden and Weathercock. The Ropewalk. 
The Windmill. Daybreak. 


Twilight. 
Arrow and Song. 


FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS 


Evangeline. In the Churchyard at 

The Courtship of Miles Tarrytown. 
Standish The Day Is Done. 

Hymn to Night. _The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls, 

The Building of the Ship. The Birds of Killingworth. 

The Sermon of Saint Francis. Agassiz. 

The Builders. The Rainy Day. 


The poet Longfellow is pre-eminently the best 
known and the best beloved of our American 
poets, both in this country and England. The 
reason for this is not for any originality or be- 
cause of poetry that is elevated and noble. He 
excels rather as a singer of homely, fireside songs, 
the teller of stories and the master of a pleasing 
rhythm. The children love him for his gentle 
spirit and for his gift as a story-teller. It is for 
these things that his poems may have an important 
place in a literature course of study. 

The following outlines suggest how two of this 
poet’s greatest poems may be studied. Before the 
poem under consideration is read an introduction 
is given to show the circumstances under which 
the poem was written, or to give the children the 
necessary background for its appreciation. The 
first reading is either given by the teacher orally 
or is done by the children silently. This is fol- 
lowed by an expression of the ideas which the 
children have gotten out of the poem, each child 
contributing some slight fact or idea. This exer- 
cise not only keeps the class awake and makes 
them active, but aids the teacher by showing her 
where her class have not grasped the story well 
and with what in particular they need help. The 
poem must next be studied for the mastery of de- 
tail and for the vocabulary. The new words may 
be developed as suggested in an exercise below, 
and then gone over a number of times by the chil- 
dren in order to fix them in their minds, or the 
same sort of running comment may be given by 
the teacher, and the children use their dictionaries 
as the new words are reached. The main point to 
keep in mind is an association of idea with each 
new word. The oral reading follows this; then a 
general discussion of the poem; and finally, to fin- 
ish up the work, the writing of compositions. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 


Introduction: <A long time ago there were peo- 
ple who lived in thé north of Europe, called Vik- 
ings or Norsemen. They were warriors who were 
fond of the sea. In long boats, shaped sometimes 
like a serpent or some other creature of the sea, 


these men plied thru the waves with great oars. 
Their faces were bronzed by the wind; their 
muscles strong from. hard exercise; their eyes 
piercing and fierce from fighting. Often with long 
spears in hand and shields before them the Vik- 
ings would land and rob a city and carry their 
plunder back to their own country. They were 
bold, venturesome men, so much so that they trav- 
eled where no one else had dared to travel. Their 
courage and daring were so great that they even 


‘ventured across the ocean to America long before 


Columbus had made his voyage. 

The poet Longfellow was one day passing near 
the place where the Norsemen were supposed to 
have settled in America. A skeleton in armor had 
been dug from the ground. It was supposed to 
be that of one of the old Vikings. Longfellow 
looked at it and imagined a story about it. First 
he speaks to the skeleton. Then the skeleton seems 
to answer and tell him the story of the life of an 
old Viking. 


“ Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?” 


Then, from those cavernous eyes, 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 

And, like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 

From the heart’s chamber. 


“T was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


“Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


“Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


“But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea I flew 





With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders. 





“Many a wassail-bout 

Wore the long winter out; 

Often our midnight shout. 
Set the cocks crowing, 

As we the Berserk’s tale 

Measured in cups of ale, 

Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning: ‘yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


“TI wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 


“Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Chanting his glory; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


“She was a Prince’s child, 
I but a Viking wild, 


And though she blushed and _ smiled, 


I was discarded! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 
Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 


“Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen! 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 


“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 
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“And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

‘Death!’ was the helmsman’s hail, 
‘Death without quarter!’ 

Mid-ships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 


As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden,— 

So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


-~ 
a 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward. 


“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another! 


= 


Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear. 
Oh, death was grateful! 


= 


Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! skoal! ” 
Thus the tale ended. 


Vocabulary Drill: The poet imagined there 
were eyes in the deep hollows, or caverns of the 
skull, so he speaks of the Viking as having caver- 
nous or deep-set eyes. Pale flashes of light seem 
to come from the cavernous eyes, and a deep voice 
of woe from the chest or heart’s chamber of the 
skeleton. The voice says that no singer, that is 
no skald or minstrel, had ever told his story, that 
no song or saga had ever been sung about him. 
He tells how he was brought up near the Baltic 
sea or strand and how he was taught to hunt as a 
boy. In older days they used hawks called ger- 
falcons for hunting. These birds were trained to 
fly high into the air and watch for prey, and when 
they saw it, to drop upon it suddenly. The Viking 
tamed.a gerfalcon, hunted bears, and sometimes 
thru the dark forest he would hear the barking of 
a strange creature which was supposed to be a 
man changed into a wolf. These were called were- 
— He often followed this strange kind of 
a wolf. 
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When the viking grew older he joined a crew of 
warriors like pirates called corsairs. These men 
were robbers or marauders. At night they would 
gather to tell stories and drink. Such merrymak- 
ings were called wassail-bouts. One of their fa- 
vorite stories was about men who were so brave 
that when once in a fight they fought, if need be, 
until death. These dauntless fighters were Ber- 
serks. 

But a strange change came over the viking 
which made him less rough and wild. He saw the 
fair daughter of King Hildebrand and wooed her. 
They promised to be true to each other, that is, 
they plighted their vows, but the king did not ap- 
prove of his daughter’s marriage with a rude vik- 
ing. He laughed a laugh of scorn but forgot to 
guard the nest of his “dove” that night. The 
viking, the “sea mew,” carried her away. Old 
Hildebrand followed fast. When the ships neared 
each other the helmsman cried that if any of the 
viking’s followers were captured not one should 
be spared death. He cried, “Death, without quar- 
ter!” But it was Hildebrand’s ship that was 
struck and went down. The viking carried the 
maid to a new country. Here happy years were 
spent until the maiden died. Then the viking was 
so sorrowful that his heart was stagnant or torpid, 
and dull like a swamp choked with weeds. Even 
the sunlight grew hateful to him. He fell on his 
sword, glad to die. As his soul ascended he cried, 
“Hail to the northland, hail Skoal! to the North- 
land! skoal!” 

Oral Reading.—An excellent device to secure 
good expression from the children in reading is to 
make short comments or ask questions between 
the readings. This will‘keep the attention of the 
children on the thought and stir their emotions. 
For example, for the first stanza the teacher might 
say: “Longfellow saw the skeleton. It was not 
wrapped as the mummies of the East are wrapped, 
but it stretched out its fleshless hands to him. 
What does the poet say to the skeleton? 

“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest!” etc. For 
the second stanzas the comment and question 
might be: The poet sees something strange when 
he looks at the skeleton and then he imagines he 
hears a most peculiar sound. What is it he sees? 
What does he hear? 


Then from those cavernous eyes 
Pale ashes seemed to rise, etc. 


For the third stanza the teacher might say: 
The viking began to speak. What did he say? 
For the fourth a natural comment might be: The 
viking came from a cold country and lived the life 
of a warlike man. Where had he lived? And 
what hgd he done as a boy? 

Discussion for the appreciation of the poem: 
What impression does the poem give of the old 
vikings? What are your favorite scenes in the 
poem? What are the most exciting things which 
happen in the story? What can you say of the 
sound of the stanzas as you read them? Why do 
_ you like the poem? 

Compositions: The Viking’s Boyhood; On the 
Sea; In Old Hildebrand’s Hall; The Battle; A Re- 
view of the Skeleton in Armor. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF KING ROBERT OF SICILY 


1. Introduction: There was once a proud king 
who, dressed in magnificent attire, at church one 
evening heard the priests chanting that God could 
make the humble great and could make the rich 
and mighty humble and poor. As the priests 
chanted in Latin, “He has put down the mighty 
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from their seat, and has exalted them: of low de- 
gree” the king laughed, and then said with scorn 
that no one could put him from his throne. He 
fell asleep. When he awoke he found a strange 
thing had happened. 

II. Oral reading of entire poem by the teacher 
to the class or silently by the children. 

III. Expression of ideas obtained by the chil- 
dren in the reading. These may be given in short 
statements like the following, or if the children 
are mature enough to be interesting by topics or in 
paragraphs. : ; 

Robert of Sicily was brother of the pope and of 
a great emperor. 

He heard the priests chanting in Latin, “He 
has put down the mighty from their seat and has 


-exalted them of low degree.” 


King Robert boasts that ‘no one could put him 
from his throne, etc., etc. 

IV. Vocabulary Drill: The meaning of these 
words to be developed in their context. 


Magnificat: A chant used in a church service. 

seditions: disloyal, trouble-making 

imprecations: spattered over 

seneschal: an officer in the house of a prince 
who had charge of the feasts 

dais: raised platform 

signet-ring: a ring containing a seal 

effulgence: a flood of light 

audacious: bold 

henchmen: followers or servants 

vaulted: arched 

Enceladus: a giant imprisoned by Jupiter under 
Mt. Etna 

menials: servants 

piebald: .having blotches of different colors 

semblance: resemblance, appearance 


Stanza XXI. After three years had passed an 
invitation came to the King and the land was made 
beautiful by the passing of the cavalcade. What 
is said about them? 

Stanza XXII. How did the pope receive his 
guests ? 

Stanza XXIII. What was the influence of the 
angel and the Holy Week upon Robert? 

Stanza XXIV. How was the change in Robert 
shown? 

Stanza XXV. What did Robert find after he 
had humbled himself? 

VI. Appreciation of the Poem: What thought 
is shown by the poem? What pictures or scenes 
stand out vividly in your mind when you think 
of the poem? What was the character of the 
angel? What was the appearance of the caval- 
cade which passed thru Italy? What can you. say 
of Easter Day? What brought the change to 
Robert? : 

What makes the poem interesting? What makes 
the poem beautiful? What does the poem teach? 

VII. Compositions: In the King’s Chamber; 
The Jester in His Stall; The Cavalcade: The 
Angel; The Repentance; Favorite Scenes; A Re- 
view of King Robert of Sicily. 

V. Oral Reading: Stanza I. What shows that 
King Robert was a man of high degree and very 
proud? 

Stanza II. The king was lulled by the chant and 
fell asleep amidst a blaze of light. Why was he 
frightened when he awoke? 

Stanza III. The king shouted and knocked. 
Finally the sexton thinks there are thieves in the 
church. What happened? 

Stanza IV. After the King had been freed from 
the church and was re-entering his palace, a great 
change had come over him. At first he was mag- 
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nificently attired and proud. What was his condi- 
tion as he entered the palace after the night i in the 
church? 

Stanza V. What did Robert find upon entering 
his palace that filled him with surprise? 

Stanza VI. King Robert stands in great amaze- 
ment. How is he treated by the angel? 
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Stanza VIII. He thinks in the morning that 
his experiences must =~ been a dream. What 
does he find? 

Stanza XIX. What was the eirel’s influence 
upon Sicily? 

Stanza. XX. What was King Robert’s state 
during these days? 


American History 


The United States Bank 


By JAMES H. Harris 


The United States: Bank was an institution 
owned partly by the government and partly by 
private individuals, the function of which was to 
serve as a depository for government funds, to 
make loans to the government when called for, to 
collect, receive and distribute taxes, customs: du- 
ties and revenues of all kinds, to issue notes of cir- 
culation to a certain amount, to establish branches 
and generally assist in securing and maintaining 
the financial stability of the government and the 
people. 

Its headquarters were at Philadelphia. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES 
BANK 


1. Capital stock, $10,000,000, of which the gov- 
ernment subscribed for one-fifth. The remainder 
was subscribed by individuals. 

2. The Bank was authorized to issue notes, with 
the provision that the debts should not exceed 
the deposits by more than $10,000,000. , 

3. These banknotes were redeemable in coin and 
were receivable for all payments to the United 
States. 

4. The Bank was authorized to establish branch 
banks, wherever the directors deemed it proper. 

(See Dewey, Financial History of U. S., p. 100.) 


PURPOSE OF THE UNITED STATES BANK 


1. It was necessary to the establishment of a 
sound national currency. 

2. It was necessary to the improvement of the 
national credit. 

3. It would provide for an increased circula- 
tion (thru the issuance of banknotes) based on a 
solid security and having the confidence of the 
people. 

4. It would be (and was) of distinct service in 
advancing money to the government in anticipa- 
tion of taxes. 

5. It would be of distinct advantage in caring 
for the funds of the government, and in transfer- 
ring these funds, when necessary, from one part 
of the country to another. 


CHARTER OF SECOND UNITED STATES BANK. 
ESSENTIAL FEATURES. 


1. Capital stock, $35,000,000, of which the gov- 
ernment subscribed one-fifth. 

2. Five of the twenty-five directors were ap- 
pointed by the President. 

3. The Bank could issue notes to the extent of 
its capital ($35,000,000), but no further. 

4. Notes were payable in specie on demand. 

5. Notes were receivable in all payments to the 
United States. 

6. No notes could be issued of a denomination 
less than five dollars. 


7. The Bank, for its charter, was to pay a bonus 
to the government of $1,500,000, payable in three 
equal instai.ments. 

8. The Bank was obliged to transfer the public 
funds of the government from one place to another 
without commission. 

9. The Bank was to be the depository of the 
government funds. 

(See Dewey, Financial History of the U. S., p. 
150.) 


STORY OF CAUSES FOR OVERTHROW OF THE UNITED 
STATES BANK 

1. Jackson, in his first annual message, disclosed 
his hostility to the United States Bank. At the 
close of his message he called attention to the fact 
that the charter of the Bank would éxpire in 1836, 
and said: “Both the constitutionality and the ex- 
pediency of the law creating this bank are well 
questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citi- 
zens; and it must be admitted by all that it has 
failed in the great end of establishing a uniform 
and sound currency.’ 

3. In 1830 a congressional committee reported 
that the Supreme Court had recognized the consti- 
tutionality of the Bank and that it had proved it- 
self a useful and efficient institution. ‘No coun- 
try in the world,” it said, “has a circulating me- 
dium of greater uniformity than the United 
States.” 

Jackson continued his attacks in succeeding an- 
nual messages, in spite of the favorable report of 
the Congressional committee. 

4. MacDonald, in his volume on “Jacksonian 
Democracy,” says: “The destruction ofthe Bank 
was a natural consequence of the Democratic rev- 
olution that brought Jackson to the presidency, 
rather than a sudden and unwarranted assault 
upon an institution whose propriety, constitution- 
ality, and economic usefulness were generally ad- 
mitted,” (p. 118). 


Birthdays of Famous Americans 


Jan. 11—Alexander Hamilton—1757. ° 
Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin—1706. - 

Jan. 18—Daniel Webster—1782. 

Jan. 19—Robert Edward Lee—1807. 

Jan. 19—Edgar Allan Poe—1809. 

Jan. 20—Robert Morris—1734. 

Feb. 3—Horace Greeley—1811. 

Feb. 8—William Tecumseh Sherman—1820. 
Feb. 11—Daniel Boone—1735. 

Feb. 12—Peter Cooper—1791. 

Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln—1809. 

Feb. 22—George Washington—1732. 

Feb. 22—James Russell Lowell—1819. 

Feb. 27—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—1807. 
Mar. 6—Philip Henry Sheridan—1831. 
Mar. 15—Andrew Jackson—1767. 
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Government of the United States 


By ISAAC PRICE 


Powers and Duties of Congress 


Thus far we have discussed the origin, compo- 
sition and organization of Congress. But these 
in themselves, while they make interesting read- 
ing, would not serve our purpose in showing the 
influence of Congress in governmental affairs. 
The structure of a machine does not usually indi- 
cate its uses; only when it is employed can we see 
its utility and powers. Similarly with govern- 
mental machinery, and especially so with Con- 
gress. 


The Constitution, in the opening section of Ar-— 


ticle 1, declares that 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

While so declaring, it leaves the specific powers 
to be mentioned in a later section of the same ar- 
ticle (Section 8). Congress derives its powers 
from several sources, some expressed and others 
implied or inferred from those distinctly stated. 
First, Congress possesses those powers generally 
associated with any legislative body; secondly, it 
receives certain powers in accordance with Sec- 
tion 8 of Article 1, those having been surrendered 
to the national Government by the independent 
States at the adoption of the Constitution ; thirdly, 
it assumes those powers denied to the State and 
not specifically denied to it; and lastly, it has as- 
sumed powers by inference from the last clause of 
Section 8, Article 1, the clause known as the 
“sleeping ‘giant” because of the vast powers that 
lie hidden in it: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof. 


In a later portion of this article we shall enu- 
merate instances in the history of our country in 
which the interpretation of this last clause played 
a most important part. The interpretation of this 
section (Powers granted to Congress) and most 
especially that last clause printed just above, gave 
rise, during the early periods of our national ex- 
istence, to an almost continuous dispute between 
the “Strict Constructionists” and the “Loose Con- 
structionists” which at times waged very bitter. 
The former maintained that the powers of Con- 
gress were limited to only those expressly stated, 
and that it could not infer any others from any 
other clause or section of the Constitution ; that all 
other powers, excepting those denied to the States 
were to be within the jurisdiction of the State’s 
legislative powers. 

On the other hand, the “Loose Constructionists” 
who were strongest in those States that had ad- 
vanced industrially and were strong Whig and 
later Republican States, argued that such powers 
as could be inferred from the Constitution, neces- 
sary to the growth and development of the coun- 
try, were within the proper province of Congress, 
and based their claims largely on the “sleeping 
giant” or “implied powers” clause, already men- 
tioned. 

But this would probably give Congress such 
vast powers as had never been in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution, and, having still fresh 
in their memories the wrongs imposed upon them 


by the Parliament of England, thru its legislative 
measures, the next section (Section 9) enumerates 
certain prohibitions of the power. of Congress in 
the matter of legislation. 


Taxation 


From the very beginning, the power of the 
legislative body to have the first and final word in 
taxation was always recognized as being one of 
the fundamental rights of the legislature of the 
people. Coming from English stock, they knew 
by heart the story of the quarrels between the 
English Kings and Parliament over the right of 
taxation. The cuimination of that principle em- 
bodied in the Magna Charta that “no scutage or 
aid shall be imposed in our kingdom except by the 
common council of our kingdom. . .,” in the Civi! 
War of 1642, was a well-known fact to them. 

The delegates in the Constitutional Conventior 
of 1787 had been witnesses of the crises thru 
which the thirteen independent States had jus: 
passed. They were intimately acquainted with 
the distress rife in these States, and the causes 
thereof. The Articles of Confederation, while they 
had recognized the province of the Congress under 
ethe Confederation in the matter of taxation, de 
nied to their Congress the power to collect taxes. 
It could legislate the amount of taxes to be raised: 
it could go one step farther and assess the amount 
of taxes each State was to pay, but it had no power 
to compel the payment of these taxes. The State 
was supreme in that respect. 

These combined to impress the members of the 
Convention with the necessity of the following 
clause provision: 

The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shal) 
be uniform thruout the United States. 

In a decision in regard to the validity of cer- 
tain taxes levied under this clause, Chief Justice 
Chase, of the United States Supreme Court, says: 

To the existence of the States and to the existence of 
the United States the power of taxation is indispensable. 
It is an essential function of government. It was exer- 
cised by the colonies and by the States formed therefrom. 
Under the Articles of Confederation the Government was 
limited in the exercise of this power to requisitions upon 
the States. The Constitution changed this condition of 
things. It gave the power to tax directly and indirectly 
to the national Government. 

The choice of the form of taxation rests solely 
within the discretion and wisdom of Congress. It 
is, however, recognized that there are two kinds 
of taxation, the direct and indirect. Mill defines 
the direct tax as that “which-is demanded from 
the very person who, it is intended or desired, 
should pay it.” Such direct taxes commonly take 
the form of poll or capitation (head) tax, tax on 
lands, personal property, rentals from the lease 
and profits of all personal and real property. 
With regard to this form of taxation, the Consti- 
tution provides that 

Direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons. . . . (Art. 
1, Sec. 2, Cl. 3.) (See ScHooL JOURNAL, December, 1909, 
page 134, column 1.) 
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No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore (see 
above) directed to be taken. (Art. 1, Sec. 9, Cl. 4.) 

Such direct taxes are levied only according to 
the number of persons taken from the census of 
the United States. This, we must remember, is 
one of the compromises attending the adoption of 
the Constitution. (See SCHOOL JOURNAL, Decem- 
ber, 1909.) The amount of the tax is ascertained, 
the population of each State enumerated, and the 
proportion determined. Thus the larger States 
will pay the larger sums in the direct taxes, while 
the States with the smaller population will pay 
smaller amounts. This tax has been resorted to 
only on very few occasions, for the receipts from 
the indirect taxes have in most cases been more 
than sufficient to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. The principal direct taxes levied by the 
national Government were: July 14, 1798, 
$2,000,000; January 9, 1815, $6,000,000; August 
5, 1861, $20,000,000, to be levied each year. These 
last taxes were not collected by the federal offi- 
cers, but were paid ‘out of the State treasuries. 
Only once was this tax collected, for the act was 
repealed. Thirty years later, in 1891, the national 
Government refunded: to the States the full 
amounts they had paid under this direct tax as- 
sessment. 

By indirect taxes are meant 
those which are demanded from one person in the ex- 
pectation and intention that he shall capers himsel§ 
at the expense of others. 

Duties, imposts and excises are athe: names given 
to the various forms of indirect taxes by the Con- 
stitution. More specifically duties or imposts are 
charges laid upon goods or merchandise imported 
into this country from a foreign country. Ex- 
cises, more commonly known as internal revenue, 
are taxes laid upon the manufacture or sale of ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture or consumption. 
Whiskey and other spirituous liquors and tobacco 
have generally been the articles providing the 
largest amount of internal revenue. Oleomarga- 
rine has been another commodity taxed. In times 
of war it is customary to increase the number of 
articles subject to this excise tax. For example, 
the Government taxed, under the law of 1898, all 
legal documents, checks and commercial papers, 
drugs, etc., in order to bring up the amount from 
this source. The Congress in its special session 
in 1909 laid a tax on the incomes of corporations. 

The income tax was a favorite mode of raising 
moneys by the tax; it was used very effectively 
during and after the Civil War. But the decision 
of the Supreme Court decided that a tax on the 
income of real estate or personal property was a 
direct tax within the meaning of the law and could 
hence be levied only in accordance with the law; 
that is, the population and representation in Con- 
gress. 

In granting this power to levy and collect taxes, 
the Constitution imposes the obligation that the 
taxes shall be uniform thruout the United States; 
that is, that the tax rate, whether on imports or 
upon articles subject to the excise tax, shall be the 
same, for the same article in any section of the 
United States, thus preventing any favoritism to 
be shown to any part of the country by the offi- 
cial responsible for the collection of the taxes. 
‘This, however, does not imply that the tax rate on 
all things shall be alike. 

Story, the famous constitutional authority, says 
as regards the clause imposing uniform rates thru- 
out the United States: 

The reason of this is to prevent Congress from giving 
any undue preference to the pursuits or interests of one 
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State over those of any other. It might otherwise happen 
that the agriculture, commerce, or manufactures of one 
State might be built up on the ruins of the interests of 
another; and the combination of a few States in Congress 
might secure a monopoly of certain branches of trade and 
business exclusively to themselves. 

And further, to enforce this uniformity and to preserve 
the equal rights of all the States, it is declared in a subse- 
quent clause of the Constitution that “No tax or duty shall 
be laid on articles exported from any State. No prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or rev- 
enue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall vessels, bound to or from one State, be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 

The obvious object of these provisions is to prevent any 
possibility of applying the power to lay taxes, or regulate 
commerce, injuriously to the interests of any one State, so 
as to favor or aid another. If Congress were allowed to 
lay a duty on exports from any one State, it might un- 
reasonably injure, or even destroy, the staple productions 
or common articles of that State. The inequality of such 
a tax would be extreme. In some of the States the whole 
of their means results from agricultural exports. In 
others, a good portion is derived from other sources: ex- 
ternal; fisheries; freights; the profits of commerce in its 
largest -extent. The burden of such a tax would, of 
course, be very unequally distributed. The power is, there- 
fore, wholly taken away to intermeddle with the subject 
of exports. 

On the other hand, preferences might be given to the 
ports of one State by regulations, either of commerce or 
of revenue, which might confer on them local facilities or 
privileges in regard to commerce or to revenue. And such 
preferences might be equally fatal if indirectly given un- 
der the milder form of requiring an entry, clearance, or 
payment_of duties in the ports of any State, other than 
the ports of the State to or from which the vessel was 
bound. 

The last clause, therefore, does not prohibit Congress 
from requiring an entry or clearance, or payment of du- 
ties at the Custom-house on importations in any port of 
a State, to or from which the vessel is bound; but cuts 
off the right to require such acts to be done in other States 
to which the vessel is not bound. In other words, it cuts 
off the power to require that circuity of voyage which, un- 
der the British Colonial system, was employed to interrupt 
the American commerce before the Revolution. No Amer- 
ican vessel could then trade with Europe, unless thru a cir- 
cuitous voyage to and from.a British port. 

But as the power of taxation is not exclusively vested in 
the national Government, but may also be concurrently 
exercised by the State governments, it becomes essential, 
in order fully to effectuate the same general purposes, and 
to prevent any State from securing undue preferences and 
monopolies in its own favor, to lay some restraints upon 
the exercise of this power by the States. Accordingly, an- 
other clause in the Constitution declares—‘No State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or du- 
ties on imports, or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for. executing its inspection laws. And 
the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State 
on imports and exports, shall be for the use of the treas- 
ury of the United States; and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to the revision of Congress. No State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any tonnage duty.” A petty 
warfare of regulation among the States is thus pre- 
vented, which might otherwise voice resentments, and 
create dissensions, dangerous to the peace and harmony 
of the Union. The exception in favor of inspection laws, 
to a limited extent, is for the purpose of enabling each 
State to improve the quality of articles produced by the 
labor and industry of its own inhabitants; and thus to fit 
them better for exportation as well as for domestic use. 
Yet, even here, the superintending power of Congress is 
reserved, lest, under color of such laws, attempts should be 
made to injure the interests of other States. 
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Making Children Independent in Arithmetic 


By Maup S. WHEELER State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


One of the most difficult problems which we as 
teachers have to meet is how to make our pupils 
strong and self-reliant. Are we doing this in our 
schools to-day? It has been said that studies are 
- made into educational pap and fed to the pupils, 
and that this is the result of the crowded curricu- 
lum and the great number of specialists who co- 
erce the teachers so that they have no peace and no 
time for necessary drill. If this is all true, then 
we must find some way out. 

In arithmetic, in spite of the.most adverse cir- 
cumstances, we can make our children think and 
reason independently. We have all been into the 
schoolroom where a class has been assigned a 
number of problems to be solved, and have seen 
the scowling faces. of some, the listless attitude of 
others, and many who would not even try to do 
the work. We have all been in the other kind, 
which is not a myth, where the children, when as- 
signed problems, attacked them as if they were 
sure they could do every one, and where each pupil 
did his best. 

In order to accomplish this latter attitude to- 
ward the work and make the children independent, 
at the very beginning of the year, a teacher must 
work in a double-ended fashion; first, by getting 
the children to see what their perplexities are so 
that she may meet them by skillful questioning. 
She soon learns to know those who are not accu- 
rate in dealing with figures; others who do not 
grasp clearly the statements of a problem; some 
who have not gained the power of knowing where 
to begin in solving a problem; second, by gradu- 
ally enlisting the aid of other children to help meet 
these difficulties, and to feel a certain responsi- 
bility in helping others. This last is the real se- 
cret of making keen and independent thinkers, for 
if a child gets into the habit of working with the 
others he soon learns to detect mistakes and to 
show a helpful spirit in questioning the one who 
needs help; in doing this he must, of necessity, 
grow in power. It may be several months before 
a class is of one mind about this, but if we are 
hopeful, slowly and surely we shall see some gain. 

A teacher should begin right away with a new 
class to assign a particular problem to one of the 
best thinkers, to be prepared for the next day. He 
is to work at the board and ask questions while 
working. Proceeding in the same way for a few 
days gets the class used to working with one an- 
other; then a problem may be given to a pupil 
who may be diffident. Prepare it with him, and 
so gradually lead to the practice of questioning 
one another, and doing it in a nice way. The re- 
sult of working in this way may be shown by the 
following problem, which was taken by a pupil in 
the seventh grade without any previous study. 
The questions and answers are exactly as given in 
the classroom: 


The length of a tank is 100 per cent greater than its 
width, and its width is 200 per cent of its depth. If the 
width is 2 yards, how many gallons does it contain? 

Ques.—Since the length is 100 per cent of the width, 
what is 100 per cent of 2 yards? 

Ans.—Pupil called upon gave incorrect answer. 

Ques.—What is 100 per cent of anything? 

Ans.—Itself. 

Ques.—Then what js 100 per cent of 2 yards? 

Ans.—Two yards. 


Ques.—Since it is 100 per cent greater, how much is it? 

Ans.—Four yards. 

Ques.—What is this 4 yards? 

Ans.—It is the length. 

Ques.—What does the problem tell you about the width? 

Ans.—It is 200 per cent of the depth, and is 2 yards. 

Ques.—If 2 yards is 200 per cent of the depth, what 
part of 2 yards is 100 per cent of the depth? 

Ans.—One-half of 2 yards or 1 yard. 

Ques.—Since it is 4 yards long, 2 yards wide, 1 yard 
deep, how many cubic yards will it contain? — 

Ans.—l1 X 2 X 4 yards, which are 8 yards. 

Ques.—It could not be yards; say it right. 
what? 

Ans.—1 X 2 X 4 cubic yards, which are 8 cubic yards. 

Ques.—Since there are 1,728 cubic inches in one cubic 
foot, and 27 cubic feet in 1 cubic yard, how shall we find 
how many cubic inches there are in 1 cubic yard? 

Ans.—Multiply 1,728 cubic inches by 27. 

Ques.—All multiply. 

Ans.—46,656 cubic inches. 

Ques.—In 8 cubic yards how many cubic inches? 

Ans.—8 X 46,655 cubic inches 373,248 cubic inches. 

Question by pupil (teaching) of teacher. How many 
cubic inches are there in a gallon, will you please tell us? 

Teacher.—Find it in the arithmetic, under the table for 
“Liquid Measure.” They find that 231 cubic inches — 1 
gallon. 

Ques.—Since there are 231 cubic inches in 1 gallon, how 
many gallons will there be in 373,248 cubic inches?. 

Ans.—There will be as many gallons as 231 is contained 
times in 373,248. 
. Ques.—All divide 273,248 by 231. 

Ans.—1615 61 


77 gallons. 


If a child tries to help another and does not ask 
the best question, tell him that perhaps you have 
a better question or suggest to him what to ask, 
and so lead him to see what skillful questioning is. 
Try to make all feel that if they are wide-awake 
and thinking, mistakes are not such terrible 
things. 

To illustrate: A child had to find the area of 
the four walls of a room; he multiplied the length 
of the room by the width, and then multiplied that 
result by 4. 

Ques. (by child).—John, if you multiply the length of 
the room by the width what would you be finding? 

Ans.—Area. 

Ques.—Of what? 

Ans.—Of the floor. 

Ques.—How would you find the area of that long wall? 

Teacher suggests.—Ask him what two dimensions it has. 

Pupil asks.—What two dimensions has it? 

Ans.—Length and width. 

Ques.—That isn’t width, from the floor to the ceiling. 

Ans.—No, height. 

Ques.—Then how would you find the area. 

Ans.—Multiply the length by the height. 

Ques.—How would you find the area of the two long 
walls? 

Ans.—Multiply by 2. 

Ques.—How do you find the area of the two short walls? 

Ans.—Multiply the width of room by the height of the 
wall and multiply by 2. 

Ques.—Then what will the area of the four walls be? 

Ans.—The sum of the areas of the two long walls and 
the two short walls. 


A 2.4 


What is the result? 
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Teacher—I know a shorter way. 
meter of the room? 

Ans.—Distance around it. 

Teacher.—If you know the perimeter and the height, how 
can you find the area of the walls? 

Ans.—Multiply the perimeter by the height. 

The next problem was conducted by several 
children; more than two-thirds of the room were 
willing to try to ask the questions. 

If I receive $30 per month for the rent of a house, and 
pay $75 per year for taxes and other expenses, what is 
the value of the house, if my net profit is 5 per cent per 
annum? 

Pupil—wWhat is the first step? 

Teacher.—That is not a good question. 
will show that you know it yourself. 

Pupil.—Since the rent is $30 for 1 month, what will it 
be for 12 months or one year? 

Ans.—$360. 

Ques.—What is this $360? 

Ans.—Rent for one year. 

Another pupil now takes the question. 

Ques.—Since he pays out $75 for taxes and repairs, and 
receives $360 for rent, what does he gain? 

Teacher.—Instead of saying “gain” use the word in the 
question which means the same. 

Ques.—What is the profit? 

Ans.—The profit will be the difference between $360 and 
$75, which is $285. 

Ques.—What is $285? 

Ans.—That is the money he has left after paying taxes 
and repairs. 

Teacher—Have them give it in terms of the question. 

Ques.—What shall I mark it on board? 

Ans.—Profit per annum. 

Another pupil is asked to take last ae, but nobody 
volunteers, as it involves a new thought. 

Teacher.—If I write something on the board, I think 
you can get it. 

Teacher writes.—Things that equal the same thing, equal 
each other. Find two things that equal the profit. 

Ans.—Five per cent and $285. 

Ques.—And so what can you say about them? 

Ans.—They must equal each other. 

Pupil.—Write that on the board. 

Ans.—$285 = 5 per cent. 

Teacher.—Five per cent of what? 

Ans.—$285 —5 per cent of the value of the house. 

Ques.—Since $285=5 per cent of value, what is the 
whole value? 

Teacher.—Too much. Try again and take a simpler step 
first. 

‘Ques.—Since $285 is 5 per cent of the value, what is 1 
per cent of the value? 

Ans.—One per cent of the value is 14 of $285. 

Ques.—Which is what? 

Ans.—$57. 

Ques.—If $57 is 1 per cent of value, what is 100 per cent 
or whole value? 

Ans.—100 < $57 or $5,700. 

In mental or sight work, let those who get the 
answer stand quietly, give a few minutes, then 
quickly get the answers. Let some of those who 
get the correct answer come forward and question 
class. Sometimes have those who get an incorrect 
result come before the class and ask the questions. 
In this way they will quickly find out whether they 
have made a mistake in reasoning, or in the me- 
chanical work. To vary the work, do not say who 
are right, but have three or four on each side 
face one another, and one party prove the other 
party wrong. An interesting and profitable les- 
son of ten or fifteen minutes may be taken in this 
way. 

Try arithmetic matches, taking the problems 
from the sight arithmetic. In this game it is bet- 


What is the peri- 


Ask one that 
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ter for them to have the questions before the eye 
than for the teacher to dictate them. This work 
is particularly advisable toward :the end of the 
year, when something different is needed to keep 
alive the interest. 

When the class has a written lesson and you 
see a third or fewer have finished, let them come 
forward and stand near you. Have some diffi- 
cult and some easy mental problems. Give the 
more difficult ones until there is a failure. Give 
the one who failed an easier question; then con- 
tinue with the others.' If the spirit is right, all 
taking part in this exercise will enjoy it, and will 
work hard to do the best work. 

The following problem will illustrate this work. 

Ques.—If I buy 6 barrels of flour for $48, and sell them 
at an advance of 25 per cent, how much do I receive per 
barrel? 

Ans.—$8.00. 

Next pupil gives the correct answer, $10, and explains. 

Ques. (For one who failed).—If I buy 2 books for $2 
and sell them so as to gain 20 per cent, for how much do I 
sell them apiece? 

Ans.—$1.20. 

What was my surprise when trying this kind of 
work a day or two ago, to see two of the poorest 
thinkers in arithmetic finish the written work 
quickly, so that they might join this class. 

Tell a child often, “Do as you think best, or you 
decide, and if you decide one way, and there is a 
better way, I will tell you. For example, a boy 
had a problem about an electric pole; he asked if 
he might go out and estimate the height. I said, 
“It is your problem, do as you think best.” He 
went. Another said that he had forgotten about 
the dimensions of a brick, and asked if he might 
get one from the closet. I said the same to him. 
After awhile the children. understand that if they 
go quietly, they are at liberty to get any help 
needed. 

Send some children to the board, to work each 
his own problem, while you are working with the 
others. Those at the board are thrown upon their 
own resources, and whether they do the work right 
or wrong, they are working independently. Do 
not expect accuracy in written work. Unless the 
combinations are simple the kind of work that 
many children are expected to do is for adult 
minds, and the average child is not able to cope 
with it. 

It is necessary, too, to know just when to re- 
fuse help; this requires a certain hardness of 
heart, but we all know the difference between 
“character” and “reputation,” and soon the chil- 
dren will understand that we do not refuse help 
because we do not want to give it, but that they 
gain by doing their own work, even at the risk of 
error. 

We cannot accomplish all that we may wish in 
making a class independent, if we ourselves are 
hampered by theory. We must let ourselves go 
and enter into the minds of the children, remem- 
bering that success is not measured by the number 
of facts we teach, but by the spirit we arouse. For 
example, a certain lesson in measurement seemed 
very difficult for a seventh grade to grasp. The 
problems were simpler than a great many with 
which they had had no difficulty, but because 
they were to be done mentally and were also to 
be done in a certain time, they had trouble with 
the manipulation of the figures; but the spirit 
never flagged, even when the fourth and fifth re- 
views had to come after school. 

I will give one more illustrative problem to show 
how the pupils work together" just after a subject 
has been taught: 
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How many yards of carpeting % of a yard wide will be 
required for a room 16 by 11, if the strips run lengthwise? 
Find the cost at $1.25 per yard. No allowance is to be 
made for waste. 

A number of children volunteered to ask questions, and 
Frank. was chosen to come before the class to see if he 
could. 

Frank.—Class may make a diagram of a room 16 by 11, 
on a scale of % inch to a foot. 

Class work on paper. 

Frank.—How long did you make it? 

Ans.—Two inches. 

Frank.—How wide? 

Ans.—1% inches. 

Frank.—How many yards in 16 inches? 

Ans.—5¥% yards. 

Frank.—How many yards in 11 inches? 

Ans.—3% yards. 

Frank.—Show the way the strips run on your diagram. 
If they run lengthwise, how shall we find how many strips 
it will take? 

Ans.—Divide the width of the room by the width of the 
carpet. 

Frank.—Do that step aloud, Ruth. 

Ans.—3% = 144 1144+34—=1%xK% 44, — 48, strips. 

Frank.—Since we have to buy an even number of strips, 

we must call 484 what? 

Ans.—Five strips. : 

Frank.—Since the strips run. lengthwise, how long is 
each one? 

Ans.—5l4 yards long. 

Frank.—Since one strip is 514 yards long, how many 
yards will there be in 5 strips? 

Ans.—5 5% yard or 26% yards. 

Frank.—Since 1 yard costs $1.25, how much will 26% 
yard cost? 

Ans.—$1.25 X 26% yard? 

Frank.—How can you multiply yards by dollars? 

Ans.—26% X $1.25. 

Frank.—Multiply on the board, Ralph. 

Ans.— , 

$1.25 
26% 


7.50 
-25.0 
8314 


$32 .38314 = cost. 


High Cost of Bread 


No land in Europe sells its bread for the high 
price paid in Sweden, and in Stockholm in par- 
ticular. The wheat bread sold in the shops va- 
ries in weight according to the whim of the baker. 
In seven European countries the sale of bread is 
established by law to be by weight. : In many 
countries not only is the sale by weight com- 
manded but the price is also established by the 
same authority. A comparison of prices is very 
interesting. A kilo (2.2 pounds) of wheat bread, 
in the spring of 1909, cost in Sweden, 13.4 cents, 
in Belgium 6.4 cents, in England 8 cents, in 
France 7.3 cents, in Holland 4.5 cents, in Russia 
8.8 cents, in Germany 9.3 cents. 

Rye bread of the same weight costs as follows: 
Sweden 11.5 cents, Denmark 4 cents, Norway 5.6 
cents; in Russia 3.2 cents, in Germany 7 cents, 
and in Austria 6.4 cents. The duty on wheat in 
France is 33 per cent higher than in Sweden, while 
the price of bread is 75 per cent lower, and in 
Germany is 43 per cent lower. Sweden pays three 
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thru Europe for the last ten years, amounting to 
about 28 per cent. The advance in Sweden since 
1899 has equaled 84 per cent, of which 21 per cent 
has occurred during the last four years. 

Mr. M. H. Davis, who as special agent of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor re- 
cently investigated the flour trade of Europe, 
says: 

, Bread is high in Sweden because of the peculiar 

manner of its make-up and because of the high 
duty on wheat and the still higher duty on flour. 
The domestic production of wheat in Sweden is 
only about 50 pounds per capita per annum, 
against a consumption of 5 to 7 bushels per capita 
per annum in most other European countries. 
Just what the per capita consumption is in Swe- 
den is difficult to ascertain, owing to the incom- 
Much rye is used, but this in 
greater part has to be imported in the shape of 
grain or meal, and the duty on rye is equal to 
about 25 cents per bushel. The duty on wheat is 
27 cents per bushel and on wheat flour the duty 
is $1.57 per barrel. 

The nature of the bread in Sweden calls for a 
greater cost per pound of bread than in any other 
European country save Norway, where the bread 
is similar. Bread in France, Germany,- Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Holland, as in the United 
States, means a product of flour (wheat or rye or 
mixed) fermented with yeast and water, and 
when baked is practically 50 per cent water. It 
is spongy, light, flaky and white, according to its 
degree of excellence. In Sweden the bread of the 
people is, for the most part, hard, thin as a dinner 
plate, and about the size of one. It is baked with- 
out yeast and the water is practically all extracted 
in the process of baking. Hence, relatively per 
pound of bread, its cost is much higher than in 
the common forms of bread as we know them, 
containing one-half their weight in water that has 
cost nothing. Loaf bread and rolls in Sweden 
are a luxury. 


Thomas Moore, one of the organizers of the Yonkers, 
N. Y., school system, died at his home in that city, on No- 
vember 10. He was born in London, England, in 1839, but 
came to this country in his early childhood. He taught 
for several years in a New York City public school. He 
settled in Yonkers in 1861, and organized School No. 6, in 
the basement of a church. Since 1881 he has taught in 


The Commercial and Industrial Gazette, published by the 
Russian Ministry for Commerce and Industry, states that 
the International Taximeter Motor-Cab Company, regis- 
tered in the United States in October, 1908, will establish 
works in Russia for the production of automobiles, motors, 
machines, parts, etc., for conveying passengers, and goods, 
to which various ends the company will allocate $100,000 
of its capital. 

The Russian budget for 1910 is provisionally estimated 
as follows: Ordinary revenue, about $1,267,900,000; ordi- 


nary expenditure, $1,255,000,000; extraordinary expendi- 
ture, $60,000,000. Of this amount $32,400,000 is set aside 
for railroad construction and $25,000,000 is proposed for 
reforms and improvements under the war office. 


and one-half times as. much for the quantity and === 


quality as does Russia. ; 
The price of bread has shown a steady rise all 
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Beautifying Railroad Stations 
Consul H. C. A. Damm writes from Cornwall 
that the Canadian Pacific Railroad maintains a 
floral department for the purpose of beautifying 
the grounds around its 1,500 stations; 2,000 pack- 
ages, with about half a million bulbs for indoor 
and outdoor planting, are being sent out this fall. 
While this system entails a good deal of expense 
in the purchase of bulbs and seeds, the company 
gets a rich return in the attractiveness of the sta- 
tion grounds. At some stations miniature parks 
have been laid out by landscape gardeners. The 
men in most places take great interest and pride 
in this work. The applications for seeds and bulbs 
have been more numerous this year than ever be- 
fore during the thirteen years of the existence of 
the floral department, The managements of some 
of the Western divisions offer cash prizes of $50 
for the best-kept garden in each general superin- 
tendent’s division, $10 for the best in each division, 
and smaller prizes for the smaller districts. 


Ocean Transportation Notes 

A weekly steamship service between the Pirzeus 
(Greece), Boston and Buenos Aires, by way of 
Alexandria (Egypt), was inaugurated on October 
16, 1909, by the sailing on that day of the first 
vessel from the, Pireus. It is expected that the 
new line will do much to increase the growing 
trade, but also the large third-class traffic between 
the Levant and the Argentine Republic. 

A 15-year contract was signed on October 13 
by the Austrian Government and the Austro- 
American Steamship Company, according to the 
terms of which this company was to inaugurate, 
on January 1, 1910, a rapid service between 
Trieste and Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. 

NEW LINE TO PUNTA ARENAS. 

Realizing the growing importance of the trade 
of Buenos Aires with the Patagonian territories 
of Argentina, the Nicholas Mihanovich Steamship 
Company has placed a large new 16-knot steamer, 
the Sarmiento, on the route from Buenos Aires 
to Punta Arenas, Chile, via the leading Patago- 
nian ports. It is expected that this new vessel, 
which has a depth of 17% feet in the hold, a length 
of 32914 feet over all, with 40 feet beam and 4,000- 
horsepower, triple-expansion engines, will be able 
to make the run from Buenos Aires to Punta 
Arenas in seven days. The steamer can carry 170 
first- and 100 third-class passengers; no second- 
class are carried. Later it may be used for ex- 
cursions to the Falkland Islands. 

On January 13 the United Fruit Company in- 
augurated a weekly service between New York, 
Jamaica, Colon, and Santa Marta, calling at 
Kingston on both southern and northern trips. 
There are now three first-class lines of steam- 
ships —the United Fruit Company, the Royal 
S. S. P. Company, and the Hamburg-American 
Company—the facilities for the transportation of 
passengers and freight between the United States 
and Jamaica will be found most satisfactory. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway of Canada 
now has two steamers under construction in Eng- 
‘ Jand, due to arrive early in the spring, of about 
2,500 tons burden, fitted for carrying passengers 
and freight. These steamers are to operate from 
Seattle, via Vancouver, to Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia. 
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The Jebsen Line, now operating two steamships 
of 3,500 tons burden between Vancouver, Sound 
ports, San Francisco, and Mexico to Salina Cruz, 
connecting with the Tehuantepec National Rail- 
way at Salina Cruz, across the Isthmus to Puerto 
Mexico, on the Gulf, are now negotiating for the 
purchase or long-term charter of two steamers of 
larger capacity, to run in connection with those 
now in use, giving a fortnightly service between 
Vancouver, Puget Sound, and Salina Cruz. 

A new rail and steamship route is planned from 
London to America, Vancouver, Honolulu, New 
Zealand, and Australia. When completed the 
journey from London to New Zealand can be made 
in twenty-two days and twelve hours. 


Ocean Transportation from Spain 

Nine regular steamship services are in opera- 
tion between Barcelona and Rio de Janeiro, Mon- 
tevideo, or Buenos Ayres. Three of these are 
Spanish. They are maintained by the Compania 
Trasatlantica Espafiola, the Sociedad Anénima de 
Navegacion and Pinillos, Izquierdo y Compaiiia. 
There are two French lines, the Compagnie de 
Navigation France-Amérique and the Société 
Générale de Transports Maritimes 4 Vapeur. 
Four by Italian companies complete the list, the: 
Lloyd Sabaudo, the Lloyd Italiano, La Veloce and 
Navigazione Generale Italiana. 

Mail from Barcelona to Rio de Janeiro and other 
South American ports is usually sent to Lisbon 
via Madrid to be carried by English or French 
mail steamers. From thirty to thirty-five days 
are required for the dispatch of letters to Rio de 
Janeiro and receipt of replies. 

SPANISH LINES 

The Spanish Transatlantic Company has one 
sailing per month. The distance from Barcelona 
to Buenos Aires is 6,156 nautical miles, time re- 
quired for making the voyage being twenty-one 
days. The vessels carry Spanish mails, and mail 
carried exclusively by it would require some fifty 
days between Barcelona and Buenos Aires and 
return. This line carries some 500 first and sec- 
ond-class passengers from Barcelona to Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires annually and about the 
same number from Buenos Aires to Barcelona. 

The Sociedad Anénima de Navegacién has one 
sailing per month from Barcelona to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 
The distance from Barcelona to Rio de Janeiro 
by way of Vigo, port of call in northern Spain, is 
5,465 nautical miles. Twenty days are required 
to make the trip from Barcelona to Rio de Janeiro. 

The Pinillos, Izquierdo y Compajiia (Spanish) 
has steamers sailing from Genoa via Barcelona to 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires 
every twenty days. 

FRENCH LINES 


The Compagnie de Navigation France-Amér- 
ique has one sailing per month from Barcelona to 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 
The distance from Barcelona to Rio de Janeiro 
over the route followed is 4,743 nautical miles and 
time required for voyage twenty days. The voy- 
age is commenced at Marseilles. . 

The Société Générale de Transports Maritimes 
4 Vapeur has one sailing per month from Barce- 
lona to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. The distance from Barcelona to Rio de 


Janeiro over the route followed is 4,743 nautical 
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miles and time required for voyage seventeen 
days. The voyage is begun at Marseilles. 
TWO OF THE ITALIAN LINES 

The Lloyd Sabaudo Line has one sailing per 
month from Genoa via Barcelona to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. From 
eleven to sixteen days are required to cover the 
distance from Barcelona to Rio de Janeiro, 4,743 
nautical miles by the route followed. Between 
350 and 400 cabin passengers are embarked at 
Barcelona for South American ports annually. 

The Lloyd Italiano has one sailing a month from 
Genoa, via Barcelona, to Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires, fifteen days being re- 
quired for the voyage to Rio de Janeiro, distance 
from Barcelona being 4,743 nautical miles. 

PROPOSED LINE FROM BILBAO TO NEW YORK 

The Compafiia Trasatlantica, of Barcelona, is 
arranging the establishment of a monthly steam- 
ship service from Bilbao, Spain, to New York, via 
Santander, Corunna, and Vigo (Spain), and Ha- 
bana, Cuba. It is expected that the first ship will 
leave Bilbao in January, 1910. For this service 
two large new steamers, now being constructed, 
will be used, but as they are not yet completed the 
company will employ temporarily the largest ships 
cat present in their fleet—F rom Consular Reports. 


The “Silk Special”’ 

When a fast mail steamer from Yokohama, 
Shanghai, or Canton—the great silk ports of the 
Orient—docks at Vancouver, Tacoma, Seattle, or 
‘San Francisco, a special train stands ready on the 
pier awaiting her arrival, says Thaddeus S. Day- 
ton, in Harper’s Weekly. It is not the private con- 
veyance of some transportation king or multi-mil- 
lionaire, or of any of the passengers who throng 
the decks; nor does it tarry for the sacks of letters 
from the Far East. Its coaches do not shine with 
the refulgence of varnish and plate-glass. Their 
paint is dull and they are windowless like express 
ears. The side doors toward the ship are open. 
This special is the emperor of trains. It is re- 
served for the costliest of all freight—raw silk. 
When it starts eastward its lading will be worth a 
fortune—a million and a half, perhaps two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A giant locomotive, built for speed, with driv- 
ing wheels greater in diameter than the height 
of a tall man, backs down and is coupled on to the 
cars, now sealed and locked and ready. With 
clanging bell and hissing steam the train glides out 
and, with a burst of speed that seems almost exul- 
‘tant, takes the main-line rails for the long journey. 
The silk must be landed in New York in five days. 
Even the United States mails will not travel faster 
across the continent. Day and night the silk train 
rushes eastward over mountains and plains, across 
deserts, and thru great cities. It never stops ex- 
‘cept to change engines. Then it halts only for a 
moment. Another giant locomotive, oiled and 
groomed and fit, is always waiting to take up the 
Trace. 

The silk train is run as a special. If a limited 
loses time and gets in the way, the limited has to 
fret on a siding while the silk train roars by in a 
whirlwind of dust. The silk special runs on no 
schedule except that of the greatest speed consist- 
ent with safety. The chief dispatcher of each divi- 
sion listens watchfully to the news of its progress 
coming in over the wires from one signal tower 
and station after another. While the silk train is 
yet a thousand miles away it is being prepared for. 
The capabilities of engineers and engines are 
‘thoughtfully discussed by ‘division dispatchers and 
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trainmasters, and the men and machines with the 
highest capacity for speed are picked. Tracks are 
cleared and a thousand details arranged so that 
there shall be no delay in hurling this huge projec- 
tile across the continent. 


Transportation Progress in Russia 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to Consul- 
General John H. Snodgrass, of Moscow, for the 
following notes: 

Between 1902 and 1907 the Siberian Railway increased 
its traffic approximately from 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons. 
According to the latest returns, it is expected to reach 
the enormous sum of 3,500,000 tons in 1909. The leading 
articles transported are agricultural products, minerals, 


_metals, and timber, in the order named. 


Few countries are so much in need of capital to develop 
its variety of natural resources as Russia, and the Govern- 
ment, recognizing that investors must be fully protected, 
is considering the re-establishment of a direct guaranty 
of minimum dividends on railway investments, and at the 
same time is making inducements for the formation of 
chambers of commerce in the principal cities. 

The minister of public works has recently made public a 
report upon the projected development of the various 
means of communication by land and water. Railways, 
steam and electric, canals, and roads will be built in the 
next few years, so that all the important places will be 
connected and the interior opened up. 


Port of Salina Cruz 


The following information concerning the Mexi- 
can port of Salina Cruz is furnished by Consul C. 
Ludlow Livingston: 

Salina Cruz, the Pacific terminal of the Tehuan- 
tepec National Railway, has a population of about 
5,000. A small foreign colony. American and 
English, is, with few exceptions, made up of the 
operatives of the railway and the port works. It 
has a fine harbor with protected outer and inner 
basins, with a minimum depth of 30 feet and 
ample docks and warehouses. There is a spacious 
dry dock capable of docking ships of 30 feet draft 
and 600 feet in length. Extensive repair shops 
are being constructed adjacent to the dry dock. 
The port and dry dock are operated by the Tehuan- 
tepec National Railway, with general offices at 
Rincon Antonio. 

Daily thru Pullman service between Salina Cruz 
and Mexico City has recently been inaugurated, 
and passengers for Central and South America 
now prefer to come to Salina Cruz by rail and em- 
bark here. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
has a large fleet of splendid freight steamers ply- 
ing between Salina Cruz and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and direct to San Diego, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. This company also operates a similar 
service between Puerto Mexico (Coatzocoalcos), 
the Gulf terminus of the Tehuantepec National 
Railway, and Philadelphia and New York, thus 
providing thru shipment of freight between New 
York and the Pacific coast of the United States. 

Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico, on the Pacific 
and Gulf termini of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
are also the shipping ports for the Pan-American 
Railway, which begins at Gamboa (San Geron- 
imo), on the Tehuantepec National Railway, and 
extends to the Guatemalan boundary. 

There are practically no local industries on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, except an oil refinery, 
Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico being essentially 
ports for the transshipment of merchandise across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 





IN FOUR ACTS 
Time.—The Present. 
Place.—A Village in Egypt. 
CAST 
4. Hardu, a boy. 
5. Alicia, his sister. 
6. Louisa, a playmate. 
7. Ferdus, a playmate. 





1. Judge Bulell. 
2. Abdul. 
8. Mandu. 


ACTS 


1. A room in Mandu’s house. 
2. The Same Scene. 

3. The Same Scene. 

4. A Street Scene. 


Act I 
A Room in Mandu’s House. 


The curtain rises upon Mandu; who is reading a paper. 
Knocking at the door. 


Mandu.—Come in. 
Enter Abdul (carrying an earthen jar). 


Mandu.—Ah! Good evening, friend Abdul. 

Abdul.—I am very glad to find you at home, 
Mandu. I am going away for a long time. 

Mandu.—Going away! Where? 

Abdul_—I am going to travel thru India and 
China, and may not return for years. 

Mandu.—I am indeed sorry to have you go 
away, my friend. 

Abdul.—I am sorry to part with so true a friend, 
but I must. I have a favor to ask of you. 

Mandu.—I should be proud and happy to do any 
favor for you, Abdul. 

Abdul.—This is it. In this jar are some very 
fine olives. I want you to keep the jar under lock 
and key till my return. 

Mandu.—They must be very fine olives indeed. 

Abdul.—They are. This jar is not to be opened 
unless you hear of my death. In that case the jar 
is yours. 

Mandu.—My dear Abdul, I sincerely hope I shall 
not hear of your death, but I shall guard your jar 
as you wish me to. ; 

Abdul.—Thank you. You are my best friend. 
But it grows late and I must leave you. 

Mandu.—I wish you a pleasant journey and a 
safe return to my house. Good-bye. 

Abdul.—Good-bye, friend Mandu. 

Exit Abdul. 


Mandu.—Abdul and I have been friends for 
years, and he has always been a good friend. It is 
strange he wants me to be so careful of his jar of 
olives. It’s a whim, I suppose. Well, I will lock 
them up very securely. 


Locks up the olives in a closet and goes out. 


Act II 


The same scene. The curtain rises upon Mandu, read- 


ing a paper. 

Mandu.—Here is a strange story. An old miser 
hides-a bag of gold in the hollow center of a loaf 
of bread. Then, when the miser sleeps, a hungry 
beggar steals the bread and gets the gold. What’s 
this! ; The miser is awakened in the morning by a 
knocking at the door. It is the beggar, who re- 
turns the gold. Then the miser shares the gold 
with him,—that surely is a strange story. What 
a strange place in which to hide gold! I wonder, 
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—yes, he must have something precious in that 
jar. I'll take a look at it. 
Goes to the closet, unlocks it, and brings out the jar. 


Mandu (Shaking the jar).—I can’t hear any- 
thing like gold jingle. The jar is too heavy for 
olives. Let me see, Abdul has been away for five 
years. I have not heard anything from him. He 
may be dead, tho I have not heard that he is. I 
think I shall open the jar and peep in. It will do 
no harm. Yes, I will. (Opens the jar.) Olives 
(Putting his hand into the jar and putting olives 
on a plate). More olives. Hello! what’s this? 
(Pulling out a bag). A money bag. Gold! 
(Counts it.) There is money enough to keep me 
all the rest of my life without working. I have 
an idea. I bought a quart of olives from Hanson 
this morning. I’ll put these olives back and put 
my olives in to fill up the jar. (He goes to the 
closet, gets his olives and fills the jar. He corks 
up the jar.) Now the jar is full again and I have 
the money. If Abdul is dead I was to have the 
money. If he is alive and returns I will say I did 
not open the jar. How can he prove that I did? 
My word is as good as his. 

Exit. 


Act III 


The same scene. The curtain rises upon the vacant 
stage. Mandu rushes wildly in thru the street door. 


Mandu.—I saw Abdul on the street. I must 
not let him know how nervous I am. I'll be 
reading. 

Picks up a paper and pretends to read. A knock at 
the door. Mandu pretends not to hear. The knock is re- 
peated. 


Mandu.—Come in. 
Abdul.—Welcome, best of friends. 


Mandu.—Welcome home, Abdul. You are in- 


deed a great and pleasant surprise. You will 
stop and dine with me. 
Abdul.—I have a surprise for you. Get me my 


jar. 


Mandu.—Certainly. I have kept it locked up 
safely, but I had forgotten about it. 
Gets the jar. 


Abdul (Taking the jar):—Mandu, there are 
olives in this jar, but there is something else, a 
bag of gold. 

Mandu.—Gold! Gold in that jar! 

Abdul.—I see you are surprised, but this is a 
greater surprise. You are my best and only 
friend. Half of. the gold is for you. 

Mandu (Excitedly).—Oh, no, do not open the 
jar to give me any gold, Abdul. I could not take 
gold from you. 

Abdul.—You must. 
fortune with you. 

Mandu.—Oh, no, please don’t. 

Abdul.—You shall have half. (He opens the 
jar and feels for the bag.) I must have buried it 
deeper than I thought. (He pours the contents 
of the jar upon a plate.) Gone! The gold is 
gone! Mandu! the gold is gone! 


I insist upon sharing my 


Mandu.—Gone! 

Abdul.—Yes, the bag of gold. Where is it? 

Mandu bursts suddenly out laughing. 

Mandu.—It is one of your little jokes, Abdul. 
You didn’t really put gold in the jar. 
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Abdul.—I did, just before I gave it to you. 

Mandu.—You must be mistaken. 

Abdul_—I am not mistaken. 
gold in there. 

Mandu.—I had the jar locked up all the time, 
and nobody knows about it. Surely you made a 
mistake about putting the gold—— 

Abdul.—I made no mistake. I put the gold in 
that jar and gave it to you. 

Mandu.—Surely you don’t suspect me of tak- 
ing it? 

Abdul.—I don’t know what to think. You must 
have taken it. 

Mandu.—I! I did not. 

Abdul.—We will go before the judge and I will 
state the case. 

Mondu.—Certainly. 

They put the olives into the jar and take it out with 
them. 


Act IV 


A street scene. Enter Louisa, Ferdus and Alicia, eat- 
ing candy. 
Alicia.—What do you think? 
Louisa.—What? 
Ferdus.—Anything funny? Tell us. 
Alicia.—Hardu didn’t come home to lunch. 
Ferdus.—I wonder where he is. 
Louisa.—Here he comes. 


Enter Hardu. 


Hardu.—Where have I been? 
Louisa.—To the market? 


Three guesses. 


Hardu.—No. 
Ferdus.—On the river? 
Hardu.—No. 


Alicia.—To Auntie’s house? 

Hardu.—No. I'll tell you. I have been to court. 

All.—To court? 

Hardu.—l’ll tell you all about it. 

Louisa.—How did you get in? 

Alicia.—What did you see? 

Ferdus.—Naturally ! 

Hardu.—Didn’t I just say I would tell you all 
about it? 

All.—Yes. 

Hardu.—Well, please give me a chance. When 
I was passing the courthouse I saw two friends, 
Abdul and Mandu, going into the courthouse. 
Abdul was carrying a jar, and they were quarrel- 
ing. I naturally wanted to know what it was 
all about. 

Fergus.—Naturally ! 

Hardu.—The guard was asleep in a chair, so I 
walked right in and slipped into a seat in the 
corner. ; 

Ferdus.—What were Abdul and Mandu quar- 
reling about? 

Hardu.—Abdul put a bag of gold into an olive 
jar with some olives, corked up the jar and, as he 
was going away for a long time, he took this jar 
to his friend Mandu, who locked it up in his closet. 
Abdul was gone for five years. When he returned 
he went to Mandu and asked for the jar. Mandu 
gave Abdul the jar, and Abdul opened it, intend- 
ing to give one-half of the gold hidden within to 
Mandu. But what do you think? 

All.—What? 

Hardu.—The bag of gold was not there! 

All.—Not there? 

Hardu.—Not there. Now the question is, Who 
stole the gold? or Was the gold ever put in? 

Ferdus.—What did Judge Bulell say? 

Enter Judge Bulell. Seeing that the children are dis- 
cussing the courtroom trial of the morning, he hides be- 
hind a tree. 
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, Judge (Aside).—These children seem to know 
my name. “g 
Hardu.—The judge couldn’t decide. 
Alicia.—It’s a great puzzle. 
Louisa.—Let’s play court. 
All.—All right. 
Hardu.—I’ll be the judge. 
Louisa.—I'll be Abdul.’ 
Alicia.—Then I’ll be Mandu. 
Ferdus.—What shall I be? 
Louisa.—You can watch. 
Ferdus.—I\don’t want to watch. 
something. 
Hardu.—We will find a place for you. Mean- 
while, fill this pail with stones and we will pretend 
it is the jar of olives. 


I want to be 


* Ferdus fills the pail with stones. 


Hardu.—Louisa, you are Abdul. Abdul, are 
you sure you put a bag of gold in this jar? 

Abdul.—I am, your honor. 

Hardu.—How long ago did you put in the gold 
and the olives? 

Abdul.—Five years, your honor. 

Hardu.—That will do for the present. 

Judge (Aside) .—That is just the way I talk. 

Hardu.—Alicia, you are Mandu. Mandu, are 
you sure you did not open the jar? 

Mandu.—I am, your honor. 

Hardu.—Ferdus, you are Hanson, the rich olive 
merchant. : 

Hanson.—All right, your honor. 

Hardu.—Hanson, those olives ought to be five 
years old. 

Hanson.—They ought to be, your honor. 

Hardu.—Examine those olives. Are they five 
years old? 

Hanson (Examining the olives).—Your honor, 
these dark olives are very old, as old as five years. 
But the light ones are fresh ones. 

Hardu.—That settles it (seizing Alicia by the 
arm). You go to prison for ten years. 

Alicia.—No, I am going home instead. 
hungry. 

. All.—So are we. 


Exeunt children. 


Judge (Entering from behind the tree).—To 
think that I, Judge Bulell, did not think of having 
those olives examined! I will have a new trial at 
once, and send for Hanson, the olive merchant. 
The children are right. They have solved the 
question. 


I am 


Let’s go home. 


Practical Spelling 


Some time ago I asked my pupils of the higher 
grades to write a list of the books they are study- 
ing or have studied during the past two years, 
and also the names of the township, county, state, 
capital, governor, large rivers of the state and 
other matters of local interest. Many of my pu- 
pils had made splendid records in spelling, but to 
my surprise the one who had made the highest 
average could not spell hygiene. 

Many other such mistakes were made. I cor- 
rected the papers and gave them back, saying that 
on the following Friday the questions would be 
asked again. The second papers were a great im- 
provement, especially in spelling, punctuation, and 
use of capitals. 

Are you sure that your pupils would not make 
such mistakes? Try it. A pupil should be able 
to spell the name of the books he has studied, and 
the names of the authors of the books. 

South Carolina. R. H. HASTY. 
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From Teachers’ Workshops 


Good Government 


My pupils were disorderly when marching in 
from recess. As I was watching the line I could 
not know what was going on in the room unless I 
allowed tattling. On the fourth Friday I tried the 
plan of holding an election of marshal, deputy 
marshal and waste-paper monitor. The plan was 
so successful that it was continued thruout the 
year. The officers were elected for one month, 
but the teacher had the right to remove them for 
misconduct. The dignity of the office, however, 
always made the pupil anxious to hold it. 

At each election a short talk was given pertain- 
ing = the relations of the officers and those gov- 
erned. 


Nebraska. MABEL L. MCCUTCHAN. 


The Rural School Teacher 


Altho few people realize it, the rural school 
teacher has an enviable position, and also one with 
a great deal of responsibility attached to it. 

It is thru her the country child should learn 
that the occupation of his father is one of the 
best; that the soil may be made to yield more 
products and that it is essential that this soil (for 
the good of all mankind) should do so. It is also 
fit that he should see that he is the person to carry 
on this work, one of the greatest on earth. 

To do this the teacher must have a knowledge 
of botany as well as other subjects. But more im- 
portant still, she must be of good character and 
sound mind, and she should set a good example 
to those whose lives she may influence greatly and 
in this way benefit her country by helping make 
good men and women. 


Then, also, she may help her pupils to become 
strong-bodied, as well as strong mentally, by giv- 
ing them the proper exercises and by teaching 
them good games, such as Prisoner’s Base, Fishes 
Swim, etc. 


New York. A CONTRIBUTOR. 


Memorizing As Busy Work 


The country teacher, with many grades and 
few appliances for her work, often finds it diffi- 
cult to procure sufficient “busy work” without 


- a great deal of preparation on her part. Bear- 


ing in mind that the child at twelve years of age 


- and under can memorize more readily than at any 


other period of his life, I have found it advan- 
tageous to give busy work along that line. The 
young child cannot reason, but he can memorize 
with an ease that is astonishing to more mature 
minds, while he retains the memory of things 
learned at that time long after more recent oc- 
currences have been forgotten. 


I have found all sorts of things good for memo- 
rizing in this way, multiplication tables, quota- 
tions, short poems of especial interest at the mo- 
ment, the border counties of the state, the names 
of the presidents in chronological order, a num- 
ber of the largest cities, rivers, etc., of the world, 
anything with a real knowledge value, whether 
they happen to be able to grasp the meaning of it 


at the time or not. Generally, when the work 
has been committed to memory it is written, it 
being deemed a special favor to be allowed to 
write it on the blackboard. 

The knowledge thus learned we use in many 
ways. During odd moments before closing time, 
or at the end of recitations, we test the skill at 
retaining these things. Sometimes the list of 
names or numbers is recited in unison, again each 
takes one in turn, working toward the head of 
the line as in spelling. Sometimes a poem is 
given by having each pupil recite one line or one 
stanza. Often the closing exercise consists in 
each pupil’s giving a quotation. Or we some- 
times fine it profitable to spend a little extra time, 
as for example, on a very stormy afternoon, when 
as manv as can remember something appropriate 
for such a day and we have a little entertainment. 

Frequent repetition fixes the work well in the 
mind, and the knowledge thus gained is found ac- 
ceptable in many ways. Quite small children take 
kindly to this sort of work, and feel very impor- 
tant over the knowledge thus gained, and the 
boys especially are much more quiet and orderly 
over a task of this sort than with much of the so- 
called busy work that is generally given. 


New York. GEORGIA L. SELTER. 


A Geography Booklet 


After my class in geography had completed the 
study of the New England States, I proposed that 
each should write up one of the subjects studied. 
There were ten pupils in the class. I let each 
choose his own subject. The first wished to write 
on the settlement and location. Another chose the 
climate, a third the surface, etc., until all had 
chosen subjects. 

After the papers had been handed to me and 
corrected, I returned them, with the request that 
each pupil should copy his work. When this was 
completed, we arranged the material in book form 
and bound it, the children doing most of the work. 
We used black picture mat and passe-partout to 
make the cover. 

Previously the children had drawn the New 
England map. The best one was selected, cut out 
and pasted on the back of the book. We called 
this little book “The Story of the New England 
States.” 

The lettering was done in red paint by one of 
the boys. Each child who helped to make the book 
is proud of his work, and takes delight in showing 
it to visitors. 


Virginia. CLAUDIA HAZY. 


Rival Spelling Classes 


In our room we had a large calendar, which we 
utilized to aid perfect spelling. The fourth and 
fifth grade spelled against each other, and at the 
close of each lesson, if each member of the fourth 
grade had 100 per cent, the right-hand side of 
the date was colored with red chalk, while the 
left side showed the record of the fifth grade. The 
rivalry was intense. : 


Nebraska. MABEL L. MCCUTCHAN. 
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Present Day History and Geography 


Notes of the News of the World 


Exports of farm products from this country 
have increased from an average of $150,000,000 
a year half a century ago to more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1908. : 


One of the imperial universities of Japan has 
7,000 students matriculated, and one of the pri- 
vate universities 9,000. 


Canadian Pacific officials estimate that 100,000 
Americans will migrate into the Dominion of Can- 
ada to take new farms this year. 


Canada has a population of 7,350,000, accord- 
ing to the recent census. She is receiving large 
increase every month by immigration, a large part 
of it being from this country. The farmers of the 
West find great opportunities in the grain lands of 
the Dominion. 


Growing cotton is being taken up in Palestine. 
During our Civil War considerable cotton was 
raised there, and the increase in prices has 
prompted a number of companies to be formed 
for producing the crop on a larger scale. 


A census bulletin says that New York City has 
the greatest extent of asphalt pavements of any 
city in this country ; next come Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, and then Washington. Baltimore holds 
the record for rough cobblestones. 


According to a report of the department of ag- 
riculture the prairie dogs in Texas eat enough 
grass in a year to support 800,000 head of cattle 
and 4,000,000 sheep. 


Automobiling tends to make people fat. The 
luxurious cushions prompt that relaxation of the 
body which induces obesity, while the fresh air 
contributes to arousing a keen appetite. 


Commander Peary will soon return to duty in 
the navy. He has been practically off on leave 
for twenty-three years, drawing full salary most 
of the time. 


European eggs are being imported into this 
country. They are shipped by brokers from Hull, 
England, but were gathered originally from Aus- 
tria, France and Germany. 


The automobile manufacturers of this country 
are counting on turning out 150,000 machines this 
year. In Pittsburg contracts for more than 
$1,000,000 worth of rubber work on automobiles 
have been let. 


An American shoe company has received an 
order from Queen Wilhelmina of HolJand to make 
a number of pairs of shoes for the baby heir-ap- 
parent to the throne. She has supplied the ma- 
terials, some of them being taken from her wed- 
ding gown, including cloth of gold and silver and 
brocaded satin, valued at $100 a yard. 


At Bryn Mawr College swimming has been 
made compulsory. Thus far the record at the in- 
stitution is held by a young woman who made 117 
feet 3 inches in a swim under water. 


Maine is so successful in potato growing that it 
is held up as an example to other States. The 
president of the New York Central Railroad lately 
made the statement that if the New York farmers 
were to pursue the methods of cultivation used in 
Maine, they would increase their income by fifty- 
two million dollars a year. 


Miss Sophie Wright has been declared New Or- 
leans’ best citizen. Her bust has been presented 
to the State of Louisiana by her former pupils. 
She is the principal of the Home Institute, which 
she founded and long conducted without assist- 
ance as a night school for poor children. It was 
the first night school in New Orleans. 


New York’s World’s Fair of 1913 is already 
well started. Charles H. Koster has been made 
foreign commissioner, and has left New York on 
a tour of the world in its interest. He has letters 
from the state department to the governments of 
Japan, China, India, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many and other nations. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the recently elected su- 
perintendent of the Chicago public schools, says 
that the ideal teacher has the following attributes: 
“Patience, philosophy, humor, good luck, stead- 
fastness, health, persistence, clear-headedness, 
sympathy, diplomacy, persuasiveness, positiveness, 
gentleness, open-mindedness, force, enthusiasm, 
pointedness, clairvoyance, independence, friendli- 
ness, and charm.” 


President J. J. Hill of the Great Northern Rail- 
road has this to say about high prices: “Every 
extravagance, whether it be state or individual; 
every increase in prices, whether it be in wages, 
rates or commodities, comes out of the consumer. 
He must pay the bills. Theoretically, the place 
for economy to begin is with the individual. But 
he won’t do it. That is the plain situation to-day. 
The individual refuses to retrench. On the con- 
trary, he is using the increased cost of living as an 
argument for an increase in wages.” 


Florida, Orange County, New York, has the 
largest cake of ice in the United States. It weighs 
520,000 pounds and the owners are not quite sure 
what they will do with it. The Borden Mills Co. 
began to build a new ice house a few weeks ago, 
but it was not finished by the time the ice harvest 
began. The house was filled with huge cakes and 
before the roof could be put on rain fell for a 
week, followed by a freeze. The ice was frozen 
into a solid mass and will have to be mined. 


Last year about four million boxes of grape- 
fruit were consumed in this country, says The 
Youth’s Companion, altho no longer than fifteen 
years ago this popular breakfast-table delicacy was 
without commercial value, and had no place upon 
the American bill-of-fare. Florida and California 
are the sources of a large part of the supply, and 
it is also cultivated to a great extent in Jamaica 
and the Isle of Pines. The grape-fruit, or pomelo, 
with other members of the citrus family, was 
brought to Florida by the Spaniards about four 
centuries ago. It grows in great yellow bunches: 
upon trees that attain a height of thirty feet. 
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The steamship Kentucky sank off Cape Hatteras 
on February 4. Her.crew of forty-seven men had 
been saved by the Alamo of the Mallory line, which 
had been summoned by wireless. The Kentucky 
used the new international distress signal, S. O. S., 
followed by, “We are sinking. Our latitude is 
32.10, longitude 76.30.” The message was caught 
at Cape Hatteras, as well as by the Alamo, which 
was on her way to Key West. 


Living on Twenty Cents a Day 


Dr. Franklin White, of Harvard University, 
says that the high prices of food should not worry 
the poor man at all. The ordinary healthy work- 
ingman can live on twenty cents a day, save his 
money and strength, and add constantly to both. 
He can, Dr. White says, get as much nourishment 
out of his food as the man who spends two dollars 
a day on what he eats. 

The trouble with Americans is that they neglect 
nourishment and pay too much attention to flavors 
and relishes. He advocates dried herring and says 
that oleomargarine is a safe substitute for butter. 
Oatmeal should not be neglected, and the potato 
should be eaten plentifully. Baked beans ought 
not to be discarded, and cornmeal mush should be 
on the list, as well as syrup and cocoa. 


Secretary Wilson on High Prices 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson declared re- 
cently that the present tariff is not to be blamed 
for the high prices which prevail. He believed 
that the people were suffering from the expensive 
way in which they are living. “It has been said 
that the American is the best fed, best clothed, 
best educated, and best housed man upon earth,” 
he declared. ‘We shall have to add now that he 
is the most expensively fed.” 

Mr. Wilson considers that the fundamental dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that people are too rapidly 
leaving the farms, not enough remaining to pro- 
duce the food necessary for the city population. 


Two Views of Congress 


“Never in years has any session of Congress 
done as much work as the present one,” said Rep- 
resentative Dwight of New York, the Republican 
whip in the House, in a statement quoted in The 
Pathfinder. 

“There seems to be considerable misunderstand- 
ing thruout the country regarding the attitude of 
the house. Congress has been in session less than 
six weeks since the first of December, and during 
that time the House has passed the army, urgent 
deficiency, District of Columbia and agricultural 
appropriation bills. The House has thus far fully 
fulfilled the pledges of the President and the lead- 
ers in both branches of Congress that the strictest 
economy would be followed by Congress. 

“We have also redeemed two pledges of the 
party platforms by passing bills to establish a bu- 
reau of mines and mining and admit Arizona 
and New Mexico.” 

Mr. Dwight added that no Republican in the 
House had been disposed to retard the passage of 
the President’s bills regarding conservation, anti- 
trust law amendments and railroad rate .law 
amendments. 

Champ Clark, Democratic leader in the House, 
commenting upon Mr. Dwight’s statement, said: 
“What the Republicans are really going to do 
is to pass a few appropriation bills or some bridge 
bills and private claims and one or two of the Taft 
propositions and then adjourn and get away from 
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Washington as quick as they can. They want to 
adjourn early and get home as quick as possible, 
to save as many Republican Congressmen this 
fall as they can, but they have not the slightest 
hope in the world of electing another Republican 
House of Representatives.” 


Paris To-day 

Twenty thousand persons in Paris are without 
food and starving. Buildings totter and crumble. 
Bread riots have begun. The police cannot keep 
order. Thousands of babies are without food and 
clothing. Many boats trying to rescue drowning 
people have .been dashed to pieces. 

Rouen is experiencing a flood caused by a clog- 
gage of débris below the city and the water back- 
ing up into the municipality. : 

All the splendid section of Paris near the river 
has suffered untold millions of damage. The city 
will buy out all provision dealers, settling after- 
wards in order to distributé all available food in 
bread lines, scores of which have been established. 


The Meat Boycott 


The boycott on meat and the increase in the 
consumption of fish and vegetables during the past 
weeks has grown thru the West and East. In 
some places a drop of a few cents on meat has 
been the result. Unions and labor organizations 
have passed resolutions to taboo meat until the 
price goes down. 

In some cases the packers have declared that 
the trouble lies with the retail men, or the whole- 
sale dealer. The retail and wholesale men hold 


. that the packers are responsible or lay the blame 


on each other. In other cases the blame is being 
laid upon the cattle-raisers. All over the West 
Side region of New York City there have appeared 
placards of “Eat No Meat” in large letters posted 
on the shop windows and many private houses. 

The wholesale meat dealers are calling for a 
repeal of the duty on Canadian, Argentine, and 
Mexican beef. “Look at the London market,” 
they say. “Free competition with beef from Can- 
ada, the Argentine, and even from Russia, rules 
there, with the result that an Englishman can eat 
Canadian beef grown just across the border from 
us cheaper than Americans can eat their own 
Western steers.” 


The English Lands 


Figures show that the 600 members of the Eng- 
lish House of Lords hold more than one-fifth of all 
the real estate in the United Kingdom, with a 
population of about 44,000,000. The total area is 
about 77,000,000 acres. Of this the Duke of Suth- 
erland alone holds 1,360,000 acres, or a sixtieth 
part. There are twenty-five lords, each holding 
more than a million acres. In most cases this land 
is held as shooting preserves, and is thus kept 
from being used for practical purposes. 


Big Dipper Changing 

Astronomers who have been investigating the 
constellation known as the Big Dipper say they 
have reason to believe that not all the members 
of the group belong to the same family. The re- 
sult is that the Dipper is gradually losing its 
shape. It. is their opinion that eventually the 
whole group will be scattered thru space. The 
change is slow, and it may be 10,000,000 years be- 
fore any change will be noticeable to the eye of the 
casual observer. 
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Mr. Pinchot and the Ranger Schools 


At a dinner given to Mr. Gifford Pinchot at 
the National Arts Club, of New York City, on 
February 9, Mr. Pinchot made his first formal 
reply to the recent charge that he had been using 
funds of the Government illegally in the education 
of rangers who were engaged in the Forestry 
Service, says The Outlook. From his statement 
it appears that the Forest Service has never spent 
any money for the training of any young man 
who is not already in the Service, nor has it sent 
any students to college; but it has selected men 
already in the Service, one or two men from each 
forest, to go for eight, ten or twelve weeks’ to 
four State universities in order to learn certain 
things necessary for their regular work for the 
Government. 

To administer the National Forests, the Forest 
Service needs rangers. It has been unable to get 
them. Hence it had to take the best material offer- 
ing and then enter upon a process of education. 
It first established ranger meetings, or schools, 
so that the half-educated young rangers might 
properly estimate standing timber, select timber 
for cutting, scale logs, understand surveying, map- 
making, and lumbering processes,.lay out trails 
and roads, have some knowledge of rudiments of 
forest and administration. These men were or- 
dered to take courses prescribed for the Forest 
Service, partly taught by its officers, and organized 
and arranged specially to meet its needs. By the 
pressure of necessity the ranger meetings, which 
were officially approved and authorized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, grew into ranger schools 
which rangers and teachers attended at Govern- 
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ment expense without objection, and from these 
ranger schools selected men were sent, without 
expense to the Government (though their salaries 
were still continued), for further education in 
forestry at the State universities. 

Authority for such instruction is afforded by the 
proviso in the Agricultural Appropriation Act 
which provides money for “all expenses necessary 
for the administration, protection, and improve- 
ment of the National Forests.” The expenditure 
of the public funds for ranger schools, attended 
and taught wholly at Government expense, is 
recognized as within the law. Mr. Pinchot con- 
tended, that money spent for ranger schools at 
State universities is in precisely the same legal 
position. The only difference is that such schools 
cost the Government less for teaching. 


Two New States 


Apparently two new States are about to join 
the Federal Union without any adequate con- 
sideration of their fitness for their responsibilities, 
according to The Outlook. New Mexico had, ten 
years ago, a population of 195,310 and Arizona a 
population of 122,931. It is estimated that by this 
time New Mexico has increased its population to 
about 230,000, and Arizona to about 157,000. This 
means that New Mexico has less than half the 
population of Baltimore, which is but a single city 
in one of the smallest of the Eastern States, and 
several thousand less than Providence, Rhode Isl- 


‘and, which is a city in the very smallest of the 


Eastern States. 





New Macmillan Books 





CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR a 
By Arcursatp L. Honcgs, Instructor in Latin in the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+522 pages. $1.25 net. F 
This is the fourth book in the Macmillan Latin Series edited 
by Mr. J. C. Kirtland. The book includes the entire text of 
the Commentaries, a comprehensive. introduction, helpful notes, 
a complete vocabulary and lists of word-groups. Maps in black 
and in color, colored battle plans, and numerous illustrations 
throw light on the text. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 
By Outve M. Jones, Principal Public School No. 120, and 
Eveanor G. Leary and Aanes E. Quisu, Teachers Public 
School No. 120, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+193 
pages. 80 cents net. 
A clear and practical a of the Group System, with 
definite suggestions as to the details of the plans and manage- 
ment. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

A. Renour, B. A., Professor of History and Political 
Economy at the Pei Yang University, Tientsin. 8vo. Cloth, 
xxii+501 pages. $1.30 net. 

This book is intended to meet the need for a text on General 
History, combining a mature treatment of the subject with sim- 
plicity of language and diction. Numerous maps and _ illus- 
trations are furnished, and an excellent bibliography and a list 
of “selected topics” follow each chapter. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 

By Frank R. Rix, A. B., M. D., Director of Music in the Public 

saeosle of New York City. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+266 pages. 
net. 

This manual provides the grade teacher not only with an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive series of work-plans covering the 
work of every day in the school year, but also with a uable 
treatise on method, based upon the author’s wide knowledge and 
long experience. 


By V. 





; _ [ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Professor of 
Physics, Northwestern University, revised by Franxutn T. 
Jones, Teacher of Physics, University School, Cleveland. 
12mo. Cloth. xiv-+435 pages. $1.10 net. 
A brief yet clear and logical presentation of the fundamentals 
of physics. The plan is well defined, the experiments easy and 
the apparatus simple. Special provision is made for reviews. 


ELEMENTS QF AGRICULTURE 
By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and Farm Manage- 
ment, New York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell 
University. 12mo. Cloth. xxiv-+484 pages. $1.10 net. 
This book meets the need for a thorough-going text on agricul- 
ture for high schools, normal schools and academies. It covers 
the general subject of plants in relation to the soil, climate and 
their environments, raising of live stock, systems of cropping, 
and farm management. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE ELEMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURE 
12 cents net. 





Paper. 82 pages. 4 
eachers who have not had an opportunity to study agricul- 
ture and yet are called upon to teach the subject will find in 


this Manual all necessary assistance. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By Frances S, Mintz, Avon Avenue Day School and Eighteenth 
Avenue Evening School, Newark, N. J. 12mo. Cloth. 
226 pages. 50 cents net. e 
A reading book for adult foreign pupils in evening schools. 
The History of the United States is the basis of the selections. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASSROOM 
By rio si to O’NertL, M. A. 12mo. Cloth, xxv-+442 pages. 
10 net. 

A collection of some five hundred selections in poetry and 
prose, varied in character and of a high literary value, suit- 
able for recitation by both boys and girls in all grades of the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
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1) || SCIENCE-HISTORY 
51.00 OF THE UNIVERSE 


Brings 
Ten Volumes 700 Illustrations 
3200 Pages One Million Words 
d 5 et to More than a Score of Expert Editors 
A Whole Library in Itself 


your The Best Popular Cyclopedia of Science 
to be had anywhere 


Home @ These ten popular volumes (not text books) 


of Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, 
EG NN Biology, Zoology, Physiology, Anthropology, 


Syesiceh ee Scovel | Mathematics, Art and Letters, give a con- 
——————— § tinuous and fascinating narrative covering the 
aeons of time from the foundation of the 

Universe down to the dawn of civilization on our planet, and 
man’s gradual development in science up to modern times, as 
told by the greatest living scientists. The series is edited not 
for specialists, but for the general reader; it is authoritative, 


bringing the reader face to face with the MARVELS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. Every teacher should have access 
to these books. E-very school library ought to own a set. 


TEN DAYS’ TRIAL with the option of re- 


turning the books to us at no expense to you, your ac- 
‘._ ceptance at the end of ten days will entitle you to a 


Sheol year’s subscription to The School Journal and 
\, pe . 
f UeEMS.. \%, Current Literature, besides the ten volumes of the 
find m 


ieoenst $100 which <%, Science History. If you donot keep the books, 
entitles me to a ten day >. %% 


elds Scoeetiion, ~*, you will receive for the dollar you paid 
leather) price $600, bomd in S*s = The School Journal for five months and 
Oe a Current Literature for three months. 


il A. S. BARNES & CO. 


\ 11-15 EAST 24th STREET - - NEW YORK 
N 
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A Busy Hotel 


The arrivals and departures at a prominent 
hotel in New York City average 600 people daily, 
and 1,500 pieces of baggage are handled each day, 
says a recent number of Graphite. 

Six thousand people are fed every day, including 
Sunday—on the main floor of the building, while 
2,000 meals are served daily in the bedrooms. This 
does not include the banquets and private dinners, 
receptions, weddings, balls, etc. 

Its pumping plant is sufficient to supply water to 
a city of 400,000 inhabitants, and the refrigerating 
machinery can furnish 150 tons of ice per day. On 
an average, 100 tons of coal are burned per day. 


“Lyell’s Travels in North America,” in the Years 1841-2, 
edited by Dr. John F. Cushing, Head Master of the New 
Haven High School, is among the new publications for 
the use of English and history students. Lyell visited 
this country in 1841, having been invited to deliver the 
Lowell Lectures in Boston. He remained here until the 
fall of the following year, and took the opportunity of 
traveling widely over a large portion of the Northern 
and Middle States. His work gives one a good account 
of men and manners in this country from the viewpoint 
of a foreigner. The quaint, old-fashioned style will be 
admired for its simplicity, and the retention of the original 
spelling and punctuation will meet with approval. Lyell 
observed as a scientist and wrote as a scientist; and his 
cautious manner of expressing himself upon doubtful 
points appears time and again. In the present edition, 
the first reprint since the original publication, the techni- 
cal geological portions of the work have been omitted. 
The book is short and especially suitable for supplemen- 
tary reading in the advanced grammar grades and high 
school classes. Price, 30 cents. (Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York.) 








The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FIFCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in gencral activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play in a 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

Primer. . 30¢. Second Reader . 42c. 


First Reader 36c. Manual .. . 50. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all. na- 
tions, together with representativé sacred and pa- 
triotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue New York Cily 








SPEED 


is a matter of brainwork rather than handwork. 
With the new Model 10 Smith Premier, all 
operations are so natural the machine becomes 
practically a part of the hands, giving both 
hands and brain the full freedom that the best 
work requires. 

Business schools where the new Model 10 
Smith Premier Typewriter is used turn out the 

_ class of operators that make the most efficient 

employees—the kind that employers are con- 
stantly looking for. 

Full particulars of this new model will be 
sent on request. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter CO, ne 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















The proprietor of a business school who re- 
cently bought 60 New Model Remingtons for 
instruction purposes, writes to us as follows: 


“T am pleased to take this opportunity to express 
to you our appreciation for the courtesies extended to 
our graduates and undergraduates by your Employment 
Department.. We have almost begun to feel that it is 
a part of our school.” 


The School Which Uses 


Remington 


Typewriters 


gives its pupils the best service because it gets 
the best service—from Remington Typewriters, 
from Remington Employment Departments, 
from every activity of the Remington Type- 
writer Company. 

And these are the 

things twhich attract 

the pupils. 


Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House 








Our readers will note in the adver- 
tisement of Beecham’s Pills, on this 
page, that their New York Agency, 
B. F. Allen & Co. 3867 Canal 
Street, will send them on request a 
book entitled “Help the Scholars,” con- 
taining weights and measures and 
other valuable information. The book 
was gotten up at a very large expense 
and is given free by simply sending 
a vostal to the firm at the address 
above given. 


Teachers Wanted for Indian 
Schools 


The Civil Service Commission is 
having difficulty in- meeting the de- 
mand for teachers in the Indian Serv- 
ice. While female teachers in the 
boarding schools are needed, the 
greatest demand is for male teachers 
who are married, to take charge of 
the day schools. Nearly all of the 
schools are located in the West and 
Southwest. Day-school teachers are 
usually paid $60 a month for the ten 
months of the school year, which be- 
gins about September 1. The -wife 
of the teacher may be appointed 
housekeeper at $30 a month, so that 
the combined salaries amount to $90 
a month. Quarters are provided at 
the school. The examination for 
teachers will be held on April 13 at 
several cities in each State and Terri- 
tory, and it is expected that from 
those who nass this examination the 
appointments for next year will be 
made. Teachers who demonstrate ex- 
ecutive ability have opportunity for 
advancement to positions of principal 
and superintendent. 














The Suffragette 











change of wind or weather. 


questions, if she is wise she 


women, than any other medicine. 


benefactor than 





Though some may differ from her views in the matter of the 
franchise, we must admire the vigor and vim she displays for her 
cause. They are associated with the energy of perfect health. 
Woman, whether she toils or follows the whims of society, whether 
she be engaged in earning a pittance or guiding the destinies of a 
household, is the most powerful factor in the world of to-day. The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. The prime necessity 
of every woman, therefore, is Health. We need robust, active, 
energetic women, not physical wrecks that suffer torture with every 


How may this health be acquired? By keeping the digestion 
perfect, the bowels active, the liver well regulated — in short, by 
keeping the body in the best physical condition. 
right at hand. No matter how the suffragette feels on political 


Will Cast Her Votes for 


the remedy that has performed more cures, set more women firmly 
on their feet, relieved more headaches and heartaches of the 
overburdened and weakly, brought more happiness into the lives of 


a woman's remedy. They banish the causes of ill-health and substitute 
the foundations of good health instead. 
of a woman's usefulness in this busy world, then there is no greater 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c., 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book“ Help to Scholars "’ containing Weights and Measures 
and useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Canal St., New York 



















The remedy is 


Beecham’s Pills — before all, are 







If perfect health is the- basis 














Conditions at the different board- 
ing schools, where most of the female 
teachers are employed, are satisfac- 
tory to the employees, the accommo- 
dations being good and the cost of 
living low. Female teachers are paid 
from $540 to $600 a year at entrance. 

A pamphlet containing a descrip- 
tion of the examination, a list of the 
places where it is to be held, and 
other conditions of employment in the 
Indian Service can be obtained from 
the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Real Boy 


In illustration of a belief she has 
that the kindergarten is quite as pro- 
ductive of mirth as it is of other 
things, Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
in her new Harper book, “The Biog- 
raphy of a Boy,” relates what hap- 
pened to Binks when at the kinder- 
garten he was set to making lemon- 
colored, glazed-paper chains. Binks 
objected to forging them, expressed 
aversion to them when finished, and 
then suddenly recoiled uvon himself, 
producing them at a truly prolific 
rate. The teacher hoved that his in- 
dustry had not been accompanied with 
smearing of paste upon his person. 

“No. there isn’t too much paste on 
*em,’ he assured her, affably; ‘there 
isn’t none at all. I made ’em with- 





“ ‘Listen, children, while clever lit- 
tle Martin tells us how he made the 


‘| ends of his strips hold together with- 
| out using paste,’ cried Mrs. Trayner, 
' trustfully. 


““T spit on ’em,’ said Binks, briefly.” 


The Whole Thing 


This story is vouched for by a 
citizen of Springfield who had per- 
sonal knowledge of it. 

In an early day a corporation se- 
cured possession of several thousand 
acres of land within forty miles of 
Lincoln, Neb. It so happened that a 
homesteader had possession of a small 
tract within this large one. He took 
advantage of the law, had all formed 





| into a school district, levied the tax, 


erected a school house, secured the 


| position of teacher for his wife, his 


daughter was the only pupil, and the 
family lived in the school house.— 


_ Educational Press Bulletin. 
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Signs of Deterioration 

When you are satisfied with me- 
diocrity. 

When commonness doesn’t trouble 
you. 

When you do not feel troubled by a 
poor day’s work, or when a slighted 
job does not haunt you as it once 
did. 

When you are satisfied to do a thing 
“just for now,” expecting to do it 
better later. 

When you can work untroubled in 
the midst of confused, systemless sur- 
roundings which you might remedy. 

When you can listen without a 
protest to indecent stories. 

When your ambition begins to cool, 
and you no longer demand the same 
aa! of excellence that you once 

id. 

When you do not make a confidante 
of your mother, as you once did, or 
are ill at ease with her. 

When you begin to think your 
father is an old fogy. 

When you begin to associate with 
people you would not think of tak- 
ing to your home, and whom you 
would not want the members of your 
family to know that you know. 
—Success. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE on SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK, Chairman 
N.Y. City Teachers’ A STUDY OF PLANS OF SCHOOL Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association ORGANIZATION BEARING UPON Association 


The GRADING and PROMOTION of PUPILS 


Are you tryi h tried of the following 
of school st ma we ? eo ‘aanaemal any of these ps aed 
as superior to the “‘common plan’’ of school organization > 


HAYEYOU) = waite ANewenrs BeLow, USING ‘YES, ‘'NO,"* 

TRIED? OR NUMBERS | 

1. Cambridge Plan. Bright pupils may be transferred to 
shorter course; slow pupils to longer course. 

2. Elizabeth Plan. Opportunities are provided for 
frequent promotion. 

3. Pueblo Plan. Each individual child progresses as 
fast as he can and is promoted at any time. } 

4- Batavia Plan. Two teachers are employed to teach 
one large class. 4 

5. Departmental Teaching. Seventh and eighth years 
taught similarly to the high school method. 

6. Group Teaching. Class is divided into two or more 
groups for study and recitation. 

7. Preacademic School. Seventh and eighth years 
organized as a ‘separate school. 

8. Extension Classes. Short commercial or industrial 
courses used to supplement elementary course. 


9. Special classes of over-age or foreign-born chil- 
_ dren. 


00 You 
FAVOR? 
































10. Ungraded Classes. Classes organized for defec- 
tives or for incorrigibles. 

11. Promotion by Points. A proposition to advance 
pupils by subject and not by grades. 


2. Chicago Plan. Teachers can promote entire class 
as soon as grade work has been completed.. 








ol 





13. North Denver Plan. Bright pupils help other 
pupils. : 


14. Are you trying any other plan than those named above? 
so, describe on other side. - 














15. How long is your school term? mos. 





16. How long is your elementary course of study? yrs. 





17. How long is your high school course. of study? ‘yrs. 





18. How long is your daily school session or sessions? hrs. 





19. Do you believe it is feasible™ to place each child in that 
grade or subject in which he may “work up to his fullest 
capaci 

20. Should pupils repeat work in which they have satisfac- 
torily Epassed” > 








Those who are interested in this investigation 
are requested to send their answers to Charles S. 
Hartwell, 234 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Spirit of the Season 
It is the first mild day of March, 

Each minute sweeter than before; 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 

That stands beside the door. 


There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 

To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green fields. 


Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to 
earth; 
It is the hour of feeling. 


One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of ‘reason; 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 
— WORDSWORTH. 


Oh, the green things growing, the green things 


growing, 
The faint, sweet smell of the green things grow- 
ing! 


I should like to live, whether I smile or grieve, 


Just to watch the happy life of my green things 
growing. 


“Pink Eye” Conjunctivitis 

Attacks the Eyes in the Springtime. It is Contagious and 
calls for Immediate Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” 
will Infect an Entire Class in a short time. Mothers and 
Teachers should be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine 
Eye Remedy. It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Ap- 
ply Murine Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample 
and Booklets. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 








HEALTH STUDIES 


-By ERNEST BRYANT Hoaec, A.M., M.D. 


Director of Hygiene and Physical Examinations in Throop Polytechnic Institute and the City 
Schools of Pasadena, Lecturer in Hygiene, University of California 


With Prefatory Note by Davip STarR JorDAN, Pu.D., M. D. 
LF peer tin STUDIES is a text-book of applied physiology and hygiene for pupils 
in the grades. The first third of the book presents simply and directly, yet in 
a scientific way, important facts of human physiology. The rest of the text deals with 
many and varied matters of practical hygiene. The subject is brought close to the 


pupil’s experience and environment. It is full of interest for him, for it answers many 
of his half-formed questions and shows him how and why good habits and intelligent 
care preserve health. The author’s suggestions to teachers, and the topics for discus- 
sion and review, open up an interesting field of profitable work. The usefulness of 
such a book extends far beyond the school-room. There is nothing childish about it, 
and mature readers will find it helpful and satisfactory. 


— Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 235 pages. 75 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Notes of New Books 


“Ries’ Easy German Stories,” edited by Ernest H. Bier- 
mann, Instructor of German, Indiana University, contains 
eight short, fanciful tales which have not heretofore been 
edited for American schools. They partake of the charm 
of Grimm’s Marchen, are told simply and directly, contain 
no difficulties of style, and form attractive elementary 
reading-matter. In addition to helpful footnotes, and a 
complete vocabulary, sets of oral and written exercises 
afford simple practice on the constructions found in the 
text. Price, 35 cents. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 


Two recent volumes in the series of “Macmillan’s Pocket 
Classics” are Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail” and Thack- 
eray’s “English Humorists.” Each contains a biographical 
sketch of the author, a frontispiece portrait, and copious 
explanatory notes. The convenience and practicability of 
these pocket editions of the English classics are too well 
known to require comment. Their wide popularity with 
both teachers and pupils is proof of the call for this form 
xf publication. Price, 25 cents each. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


The aid of “The Principles of Education,” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Carl Ruediger, of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, is to present an outline of the principles of education 
for use in college and normal school classes, reading cir- 
cles, and the teacher’s own professional reading. The au- 
thor brings together and organizes the leading tendencies 
in modern educational thought, pertaining to the bases, 
aims, values and essential content of education; he dis- 
eusses the principles underlying the administration of the 
curriculum; inquires into the agencies that educate, and 
reviews the fundamental psychological principles that un- 
derlie the teaching process. At the close of every chapter 
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there have been placed exercises for study and discussion. 
The topics are treated thoughtfully and interestingly, and 
the book is well worth the attention of the thoughtful 
teacher. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston.) 


“Manual Training for Common Schools,” by Eldreth G. 
Allen, instructor in woodworking in the manual training 
high school at Indianapolis, is planned as an arrangement 
of well-known facts so as to form a systematic and com- 
plete course of study in this line of work. The book is 
planned as a textbook for use with boys of the seventh 
and eighth grades, and the first and second years of the 
high school. It is a practical course of study in wood- 
work, suited to be employed by the every-day» teacher. 
The directions are plain, the work laid out sufficiently 
simple to be actually done by boys. The illustrations are 
fine. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The well-known “Leading Facts of American History,” 
by D. H. Montgomery, has been re-issued in a revised 
edition. It appears in an entirely new form, with néw 
type, new illustrations and new maps. The text has been 
brought thoroly up-to-date. Special references to stand- 
ard works, such as may be obtained in any ordinary 
library, have been inserted with every new chapter. The 
number of cross references has been largely increased. 
All in all, it is in every respect an excellent text-book on 
American history. Price, $1.00. (Ginn and Company, 
Boston.) 


“Mon Livre de Petites Histoires,”’ by Agnes Godfrey 
Gay, is a French reader, prepared with a view toward 
offering interesting subject matter in the simplest possi- 
ble form. Sentence structures are short and simple, that 
they may be readily retained in the memory. The numer- 
ous illustrations, some of them in color, are excellent, 
(William R. Jenkins Co., New York.) 





1Every Text Book m Good Condition 


Needs the Protection during the School Year of the 


Holden Book Cover 




















@ The extraordinary strength and durability 
of the material—the strongest known—with 
its waterproof and germ-proof qualities is the 


only Cover that has the ability to reinforce and strengthen the 
entire book so that its life is increased fully 50%! 


ONLY ONE QUALITY—The Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
ONLY ONE PRICE—The most honorable policy of dealing with School Boards 














The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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“Martin’s French Verb,” by Lieutenant Charles F. Mar- 
tin, Instructor in Modern Languages, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, teaches the student how to use the French 
verb while he learns to conjugate it. It shows him what 
preposition, if any, follows a verb before an infinitive, and 
also how to form a sentence with the verb. For this pur- 
pose complete conjugations of all French verbs are given, 
and their idiomatic use is carefully illustrated. The verbs 
are arranged in the order of their importance. Price, 
$1.25. (American Book Company, New York.) 


“The Family Health,” by Dr. M. Solis Cohen, is issued 
in the series of “The Family Books.” The volume is as 
practical and helpful as it is unique. It is bound to win 
a place for itself in the would-be well-regulated home. Dr. 
Cohen takes up the following topics, treating them in their 
relation to personal hygiene and the home life: 
preservation of health; the dwelling; civic and domestic 
hygiene; insect and animal carriers of disease; bathing; 
clothing; position and exercise; the mind and nervous 
system; the eyes and the ears; the air passages, nails, 
and hair; food; beverages, stimulants, and tobacco; the 
care of an infant; childhood and adolescence; the art of 
healing; care of the sick; domestic medicine and emer- 
gencies. The subjects are presented simply and clearly, 
and in a manner easily understood by the every-day reader. 
(The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) 


“Jack Harvey’s Adventures,” by R. P. SmirH, is a con- 
tinuation of the story of “The Rival Campers,” the scene 
being shifted from the Maine coast to the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay. It is a book which will grip and enthuse 
every boy reader. The evil deeds of the notorious oyster 
pirates, a kidnapping of one of the boys and his rescue, 
furnishes plenty of exciting adventure. The story is han- 
dled very skilfully and will be read-with interest by all 
classes of readers, old and young. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.50.) 
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On the anvil of seven years’ experience here, follow- 
ing other work as teacher and charity worker, Dr. Ru- 
dolph R. Reeder, Superintendent of the New York Orphan 
Asylum at Hastings-on-Hudson, has hammered out strong, 
clear-cut theories of rearing children, and has set them 
down for the benefit of us all in a new book, “How Two 
Hundred Children Live and Learn.” To read what boys 
get out of darning their own stockings, and girls out of 
raising chickens forms not only a record of an interesting 
educational experiment, but a fascinating story for every 
teacher and father and mother of a growing child. The 
book makes in reality a summary of ten years’ observa- 
tion and experience. with two hundred youngsters, not 
five hours a day for five days a week in the more or less 
repressed atmosphere of the school room, not mornings 
and evenings and Saturdays and Sundays as in the home; 
but in both school and home, in shop and garden and 
on the playground, with the whole child—physical, in- 
tellectual, social, industrial, moral and religious—twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week, fifty-two weeks a 
year. Price, $1.25. 

(Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York.) ‘ 


“Industrial Tablets for Sewing,” by Margaret J. Blair, 
include separate tablets for fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades and the first two years of high school. 
These Sewing Tablets are unique in that they furnish 
simple, practical exercises in sewing for each grade, and 
the tablet has in it the models and material required. 
When the tablet is purchased, the entire outfit for work 
is in the student’s hands. The explanations are so simple 
that any student can grasp the idea, and the teacher’s 
work is reduced to a minimum. The tablets may be used 
where there is a supervisor of sewing or where there 
is no supervisor. Price, 50 cents each. (Industrial Edu- 
cation Publishing Co., Minneapolis.) 





Cee NEW EDITION OF 
Montgomery’s 


Leading Facts of American History 
By D. H. Montgomery 


Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History has been for nearly twenty years 
the most popular history for grammar schools. 


The author’s simple but forceful style, his knowledge of what to tell and how to tell 
it, and the general attractiveness of the book, have placed it in an enviable position. 


The new edition is in every way a new book,—a worthy successor to the earlier 


work. 


new illustrations, references, etc. The maps are new and of unusual merit. 


It has been in many parts rewritten, is printed from new type, and contains 


In fact, 


every effort has been exerted to make it the best text-book that can be made, 
A circular containing sample pages and specimen engravings will be sent on ap- 


plication to the nearest office. 


\GINN and COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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School Apparatus and Supplies 


Write Today For Our Catalogs 





Black Boards, Globes, Maps 
and all kinds of Supplies, catalog S5 
Teachers’ Desks, Tables and Ghairs, catalog S6 
School Desks catalog S7 


LOWEST PRICES 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


HIGHEST QUALITY 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 














The Spring Walk 


We had a pleasant walk to-day, 
Over the meadows and far away, 
Across the bridge by the water-mill, 
By the woodside, and up the hill; 
And if you listen to what I say, 

I'll tell you what we saw to-day. 


Amid a hedge, where the first leaves 
Were peeping from their sheaths so 
hee 2 

We saw four eggs within a nest, 
And they were blue as the summer 


sky. 


An elder-branch dipp’d in the brook; 
We wondered why it moved, and 
found 
A silken-hair’d, smooth water-rat 
Nibbling and swimming round and 
round. 


Where daisies open’d to the sun, 
In a broad meadow, green and 
white, 
The lambs were racing eagerly— 
We never saw a prettier sight. 


We saw upon the shady banks 
Long rows of golden flowers shine, 
And first mistook for buttercups 
The star-shaped yellow celandine. 
Anemones and primroses, 


And the blue violets of spring, 
We found whilst listening by a hedge 
To hear a merry ploughman sing. 


And from the earth the plough turn’d 
up 
There came a_ sweet, 
smell, 
Such as the lily of the vale 
Sends forth from many a woodland 
dell. 


refreshing 


We saw the yellow wall-flower wave 
Upon a mouldering castle wall, 
And then we watch’d the busy rooks 
Among the ancient elm-trees tall; 
And leaning from the old stone bridge, 

Below we saw our shadows lie, 
And thru the gloomy arches watch’d 
The swift and fearless swallows fly. 


We heard the speckle-breasted lark 
As it sang somewhere out of sight, 
And tried to find it, but the sky 
Was fill’d with clouds of dazzling 
light. 


We saw young rabbits near the wood, 
And heard a pheasant’s wing go 
“whirr”; 
And then we saw a squirrel leap. 
From an old oak-tree to a fir. 
And many pretty birds we saw, 
Which had come o’er the stormy 
main, 


10 build their nests, and rear their 


young, 
And sing in our old woods again. 


We came back by the village fields; 
A pleasant walk it was across ’em,. 
For all behind the houses lay 
The orchards red and white with 
blossom. 


Were I to tell you all. we saw, 
I’m sure that it would take me 
hours; 
For the whole landscape was alive 
With bees, and birds, and buds, and 
flowers. 
—THOMAS MILLER. 





Eggs 


The Chinese are helping us out in 
the cost of living. They have a way 
of drying hen’s eggs and are sell- 
ing them at two cents a pound. There 
are seven factories near Shanghai 
and as many more are being built. 
The total capacity will be 
1,500,000 eggs a day. 
department of labor and commerce 
and the Chinese legation are working 
together to overcome some of the 
evils of the egg trust. Eggs are very 
cheap in China, 800,000,000,000 are 
produced annually. With the shells 
removed and the contents dried and 
pressed they will make a fine con- 
tribution to our national necessities. 
—The World’s Chronicle. 





JUST PLACED 





ON THE PHILADELPHIA LIST 














The Primer without a peer. 


—PLAYMATES— 


A PRIMER 


BY M. WINIFRED HALIBURTON 


You should see this new Primer. 












Ask for a circular. 








B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Old Percentage Rules 


1.—Given the base and rate to find 
the percentage: Rule:—Multiply the 
base by the rate. 

2.—Given the percentage and base 
to find the rate: Rule:—Divide the 
percentage by the base. 

3.—Given the percentage and rate 
to find the base: Rule:—Divide the 
percentage by the rate. 

4.—Given the amount and rate to 
find the base: Rule:—Divide the 
amount by one plus the rate. 

5.—Given the difference and rate to 
find the base: Rule:—Divide the dif- 
ference by one minus the rate. 

—The Graphite. 


Boys Corn Clubs 


Under the department of agricul- 
ture there have been formed in some 
of the Southern states clubs among 
the boys for stirring up a healthy ri- 
valry in raising good corn. Last year 
there were about 12,000 boys in the 
contest, and it is thought that during 
the coming year at least 35,000 will 
be enlisted. : 

The work of getting the boys in- 
terested is carried on by getting the 
members of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work to work with 
the county superintendents of schools 
and the teachers. Each boy agrees to 
plant one acre of corn and tend it 
himself according to advice furnished 
by the agricultural department at 
Washington. Seed for the first year 
is furnished from the department, 
and instructions are given the boys 
in regard to making their own selec- 
tion afterward, according to approved 
methods of seed selection. 

No trouble has been experienced in 
getting the boys interested, and the 
prizes offered were won by four 
youths who went to Washington re- 
cently to get their diplomas from the 
secretary of agriculture, who told 
them that no other boys had ever re- 
ceived similar recognition of merit in 
agriculture. 








The Palmer Method of Business 
Writing was introduced into fifty- 
seven of the sixty-six public school 
districts of Boston in September, 
1909, as justification of a trial of one 
year in the (East Boston schools. 
Palmer Method representatives have 
been meeting teachers in conferences, 
and a messenger from the Board 
rooms is sent to the schools” each 
week to collect the practice pages of 
teachers. These pages are then sent 
to the Boston office of The A. N. 
Palmer Company, 100 Boylston St., 
where they are examined and cor- 
rected by expert critics, and returned 
through the Board rooms. 





‘‘What Mudder T’inks I Am” 


While walking down a crowded city 
street the other day, 

I heard a little urchin to a comrade 
turn and say: 

“Say, Jimmie, you know I’d be happy 
as a clam, 

If I only was the feller that me mud- 
der t’inks I am. 

She t’inks I am a wonder and knows 
her little lad,. 

Would never mix wit’ nuthin’ that was 
ugly, mean or bad. 

I often sit and t’ink how nice it would 
be, Gee Whiz, 

If a feller was de feller dat his mud- 
der t’inks he is.” 

—The Wireless. 





Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of : schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the eer of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


| STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 

cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 


A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
expense. We will treat free of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send free sample with full directions for 
applying. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principals, and Teachers 
shoul d write for information, testimonials and our free book ‘* Dust and its 
Dangers.” The health of your pupils may depend on your action. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


f UL? 
‘ s\ OR 
DRESSING 
































RELIEF M APS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
prmmesaloey, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of'alligrades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION pe up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text-book, 
are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 
tions in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates for 
$3.50. md for cir 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St.,N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner Harris says: “Every school in the United 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 

















Send for Catalog 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIxTH AvE., NEw YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 





’ Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 





i 
F R E | Cc H We publish the Bercy, pe mee wor 
and other foreign Da Croquet. Sauveur E. H. Sheldon & Co 
B re) re) K s and other well-known 275 Madison St: 
methods. Chicago. 

















WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of 
your mouth, and neglect your pores, the 
myriad mouths of your skin? HAND 
SAPOLIO does not gloss them over, of 
chemically dissolve their health-giving oils, yet 
clears them thoroughly, by a method of its own. 
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31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ‘phone. 


Kellogg's Agency : 


AN AGENCY tam ires ce 


of vacancies and tells I a aT asked to recommend a teacher 


eo RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 


that is more. Ours 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER BY 
° THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Y 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling 
good positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private 
Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8000 positions filled through 
this one office. Address C. J. Albert, Manager. 
































R . 

The TWENTIETH YEA CHICAGO: 
17 East 

Clark =i en OF Nad Ge lel iagelge | VAN BUREN ST. 

Teachers’ eciwae.y 0 gon eee nontuweevens 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 

Agency molten wanes, © Vann, B-ROReemerel, eB, Be) BOISE, IDAHO 

COMPETENT TEACHERS 




















The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 618 Peyton Building © Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


EED E TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—_—————H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse is an i on, ebibiitcnal center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circula’. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ”*" “yx 











New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other eRATT. to college, 
publi« and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRA er. 





ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS' COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. 





353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








CO-OPERATIVE 


Microscope Chart Free 


The proper manipulation of the mi- 
croscope requires an adequate knowl- 
edge of the optical and mechanical 
principles underlying its construction. 
As an adjunct to their excellent treat- 
ise on the Manipulation of the Micro- 
scope by Edward Bausch, the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company has recently 
issued a very interesting and instruc- 
tive chart of the Microscope Stand. 
Side by side ate shown a perspective 
view and a vertical cross-section of 
the most modern type of instrument. 
The different parts and accessories are 
clearly lettered and named and the 
path of the rays and the formation of 
the various images is very well shown. 
The chart, 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 
7 inches in size, is handsomely exe- 
cuted in colors and durably mounted 
on cloth, with rollers at the top and 
bottom. It is a very useful and at- 
tractive addition to the equipment of 
any laboratory and is now being dis- 
tributed to the leading scientific insti- 
tutions of the country. 





Wake, O Earth, wake everything, 
Wake and hear the joy I bring; 
Wake and joy; for all this night, 
Heaven and every twinkling light, 
All amazing, 
Still stand gazing; 
Angels, Powers, and all that be, 
Wake, and joy this Sun to see! 





Foes with Allies 


Life is in great danger when 
threatened by foes that have allies in 
the very elements; when attacked by 
them, it is a struggle for existence. 

Among these foes at this time of 
the year are the grip, pneumonia and 
diphtheria. 

At the risk of telling our readers 
what they may. already know, we will 
say that as a guard against these 
foes, these diseases, prevalent now, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is entitled to the 
greatest confidence. It builds up and 
fortifies the whole system. 


Teachers Wanted 


The Civil Service Commission is 
having difficulty in meeting the de- 
mand for teachers in the Indian Ser- 
vice. While female teachers in the 
boarding schools are needed, the 
greatest demand is for male teachers 
who are married, to take charge of 
the day schools. Nearly all of the 
schools are located in the West and 
Southwest. Day-school teachers are 
usually paid $60 a month for the ten 
months of the school year, which be- 
gins about September 1. The wife of 
the teacher may be appointed house- 
keeper at $30 a month, so that the 
combined salaries amount to $90 a 
month. Quarters are provided at the 
school. The examination for teachers 
will be held on April 13, at several 
cities in each State and Territory, and 
it is expected that from those who 
pass this examination the appoint- 
ments for next year will be made. 
Teachers who demonstrate executive 
ability have opportunity for advance- 
ment to positions of principal and su- 
perintendent. 











Frest and Health for Mother and Child 
Mrs, Winstow’s SooTruinc Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY pease. ar MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, ‘CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 
ask for ‘“‘ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 

take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle, 
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The Children of Spring 


Whither and whither, O Mother of 
Spring, 
And where would your light feet go? 
The brook runs wide with the waters 
of winter, 
The poplars are bare in a row! 
“Oh, the wind blows warm, and my 
light feet go 
To open the eyes of the crocus that 
lies 
Asleep in the shadow of snow!” 


Whither and whither, O Mother of 
Spring, 
And what would your glad hands do? 
“Oh, one is awake in her cradle of 
mosses, 
And calls for her frock of blue, 
A kiss of the sun on her lips of dew | 
And the purple skies of her pansy 
eyes— 
This would my glad hands do!” 


Whither and whither, O Mother of 
Spring, 
And where would your light heart be? 
“Oh, deep in the thicket and far down 
the valley 
My children are calling to me— 











AMERICAN AUTHORS 
The Only Authorized School Editions of 





ALDRICH . HAWTHORNE LOWELL | 
BURROUGHS HOLMES THOREAU 
EMERSON LONGFELLOW WHITTIER 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


IN THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
and other texts 


The Riverside Literature Series includes: 


170 books in paper binding at 15 cents. 65 books in 
linen binding at 25.cents 


With Introductious, Notes and Illustrations 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











mdr) Ga THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN THEY ARE WRITING. 


Do they sit in comfortable, healthful positions? Are their eyes far enough from 


| the paper for ocular safety? Can they write constantly for hours at commercial speed with- 


The rosebud lips of the rosewood tree. | out physical strain, and turn off neatly-written pages? 


The bud and the vine that are yours | 
and mine— 

And I go to set them free!” 
—ALOoyYsIUS COLL, in the April Metro- 


| 
} 
politan Magazine. | 





| METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING IS COMPLETELY ADOPTED. 


Unless you can answer the above questions in the 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT : 


| affirmative you and your teachers need the PALTIER METHOD PLAN OF PHYSICAL 
| TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. ‘ 


The penmanship of thousands of pupils in the New York, Boston and many other public 


school systems is all the endorsement needed for the PALMER METHOD PLAN. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which the PALTMER 
This course 


| may be had by others for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Metbod Manual, 


Cost of Living 


A measure providing for an inves-| 
tigation into the increased cost of| 
living was passed in the United States | 
Senate on February 9. The measure} 
authorized an inquiry by a special| 
committee of seven Senators into the 
general enhancement of values, cover- 
ing not only food and clothing, but 
many other articles used in every- 
day life. The investigation also will 
cover the questions of salaries, earn- 
ings and the tariff. Not only will 
prices in the markets be included, but 
also those at the farm and the factory. | 





as | 
of the increased ost of livingis the CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


most prominent subject of discussion | 
in meetings and in the columns of the 
newspapers. In the Chicago papers 


Journal, is quoted as saying: “You 


cannot raise 5 cent beef on ee Seibert Printing Co., Box 214 Canal Dover, Q. 
s on 


$100 an acre. You can do this o 
160 acres. The man who owns 1,000 
acres, worth $100,000, has, as inter- 


est on his capital, a fixed charge of 


land worth $10 an acre if you own SAMPLE COPIES FOR THE ASKING 


his farm products than the man who 


a few years ago owned the land when) primary teachers. 


it was worth $10 ar acre, and in this) 
difference between $500 and $5,000 is) 
expressed the differences of the past. 


Union Square, = “ 


| postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


New York City 








ENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot—Ease, the antiseptic 
powder tor the feet. It cures 
painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet, 
and instantly takes the sting out of 
corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the 
age. Ailen’s Foot=Ease makes tight- 








‘ALL 





ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 


Either¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Sliver, 
250 each, $2. 60 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made fc> any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. $42 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y, 


V0 V5 CLASS PINS 











fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a 
certain cure for ingrowing nails, sweat- 





ll as f , 
S. W. Roth, editor of the Retailers’ for samples and. ale 


“ ae 


ing, callous and tired, aching feet. 
e have over 30, 000testimonials. TK Y 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 
». Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


SREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
Feverish, sickly Children. Sold by 
vaelPackacoFIREE. Address, 

Tia. ackage e 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y § 


Just the thing to give your scholars at close 

School. Suitable for the higher grades as 
i Send a two cent stamp 
so circulars of Photo Post 
ards and Photographs. 





“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease” 








professional advancement. 


$5,000. He has to get $4,500 more for | year.) 





The Study-Guide Series 


For Use in High Schools: The Study of 
Ivanhoe; The Study of Four Idylls of the King, 
edition for students’ use, for classes, 15 cents a 
copy. Teachers’ edition, full series 50 cents a copy. 

‘or Use in College Classes and Study Clubs: 
Studies of the Historical Plays of Shakespeare, 
The Study of Historical Fiction, Study of Idylls 
of the King; with topics for advanced and 
critical study. Send for description and price list. 


the magazine for 
(In its twenty-first 


Educational Foundations, 


Teachers Magazine is the ideal periodical for 


Address: A.S. BARNES & CO. 








and of the present. You may burn| 
the retailer at the stake and imprison’ 
all the jobbers and manufacturers | 
and you will not be able to change the | 
elementary cost of products. Prices! 








11-15 East 24th Street, New York | THE ’sTupy-GUIDE SERIES H. A. Davidson Cambridge, Mass. 
UTHERN 
sounds |THE SOUTH WANTS YOU! 
AGENCY | Instructors for normals and Colleges. Specialists in Sciences and Arts 
W. H. Jones, Mgr. particularly desired. Positions for all. Our field, the South. Our 
Columbia, S. C. booklet, A PLAN, free. 











will be higher in the future and meat | 
will be so high as to make it a luxury. | 
When we go so high we will be in| 
the condition of European countries, | 
where the laboring man is accustomed | 
to meat only once or twice a week.” | 





FISHER =" ACENCY 


Excellent fulitin for psc euanvaL =” ™*” © 120 Tremont St., Bostoa, Mass, 
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Hood’s 


* 
Sarsaparilla 
Makes the blood of the right 
quality and quantity—normal 
in red and white corpuscles and 
all other constituents. It builds 
up the whole system. ' 


In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets. called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 


Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 





No. 1 LOOM. 20x 20 in. 


WEAVING, BASKETRY, AND 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
BOOKS ON HAND WORK 


TODD & TODD 


“The Odd Shop” 
319 Se. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANY CHILDREN NEED EYEGLASSES 


ahs eS oe Testi 

| 5000 ae 
m sale, best quality 
ha 


A 
fa ' Eye testing cards, 
x 
[a] : 

m 25 for $2.00 
500 tor $35.00 


MEDICAL INSPECTION BLANKS—The Cor- 
nell System. Test cards, record cards, reports. 





| tions. 


12 cents each 


APEORFDE 
wPATVEB Or RKO 


OFPFLcCTCG 





parents’ notices, etc. Send Ten Cents for speci- | 
men set and price list. General printing, esti- | 


mates given. 


P. M. DAVIS, 529 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 

A pie professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, gomered to’ do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
pecttions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
ic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 

ips open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 





with simple direc- | 


10 for $1.00, 


*| more difficult of consultation. 


The Head or the Heart 


In speaking of the influences of a 
college education for girls in the Feb- 
ruary WOMAN’S HoME COMPANION, a 
college woman says, “The girls that I 
met then and that I still meet seem to 
me emotionally little hard buds long 
beyond the time when their minds and 
bodies are both matured, and I cannot 
but think that it is as disastrous to 
have this emotional immaturity pro- 
longed beyond measure as it is to have 
it awakened too soon. Quick sym- 
pathies and a warm, loving heart 
make for happiness anywhere, and all 
the critical knowledge of Shakespeare 
in the world never yet helped a 
woman to rest a tired man or to hold 
a child more lovingly in her arms. 

“My summers were periods of wait- 
ing to get back to my college life. I 
lived utterly apart from my family 
and made no effort to understand the 
lives of my brothers and sisters. The 
little help I gave at home was done 
willingly enough, but without interest 
—a duty to be accomplished, that was 
all. I dwell upon this, for I think 
that this was the effect that college 
| had upon the greater part of my 
| friends. All-of us would come back 
| from our various towns with reports. 
| of the meagerness of life; all of us 

were discontented with the conditions 

| we found there; all of us had windy 
| ideas about independence and careers. 
|I was among the most favored of 
| them, I think, in that I had after all 
| an end in view and that my work was 
| destined to make me self-supporting. 
It gave me at least a profession which 
is a very great thing, but many girls 
have left college at twenty-two no 
more able to earn a penny than the 
day on which they entered it—alien- 
ated from their home people on the one 
hand, worshipping things of the intel- 
lect and with an inclination to look 
down upon the men ‘engrossed,’ as 
they call it, ‘in money-making.’ 

“T do not say that this happens to 
all girls. There are women so wom- 
anly and so sane that nothing can 
unbalance them, but this was the 
tendency of college for many of us 
| and this is my quarrel with education 
as it exists. Education ought to edu- 
cate for something; it should help a 
woman to lead her life of a woman 
or else it should fit her to earn her 
living.” 





In the new and revised edition of 
“Webster’s International Dictionary,” 
just issued by Messrs. G. & C. Mer- 
| riam Company, Springfield, Mass., the 
| specimen line of shorthand under the 

word “Phonography” is now presented 
| in the Twentieth Century Isaac Pit- 
man Phonography, displacing a modi- 
fication previously used. This edition 
of “Webster’s Dictionary” is new 
| from cover to cover and contains some 
| 2,700 pages, 400,000 words and 
| phrases, and over 6,000 illustrations. 
| A novel arrangement of the page is 
| noted in this edition, which consists 








| of each page in the body of the dic- 
| tionary being divided into two sec-| 
| tions, the upper, containing the more | 
| common words, being set in the fa-)| 
| miliar Webster type, the lower part of | 
the page, containing the rare terms, 
| being set in a smaller type. By this 
| convenient arrangement the publish- 
| ers have not only greatly increased 
| the amount of general information, 
but have separated from the main 
body of the vocabulary a very large 
number of minor entries, whose pres- 
ence. would cumber it and render it 
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Bausch & Lomb 
BH 4 Microscope 


Ts instrument represents the 
best and latest thought in scien- 
tific microscope construction. 

@ It is equipped with high-grade ob- 
jectives and eyepieces of which we 
make but one quality. 


@ Mechanically, it is thoroughly 
practical. 


@ The delicate, slow motion by lever 
form of fine adjustment is fully pro- 
tected. 


@ It is unquestionably the most suit- 
able model ever offered for school 
work, and is very reasonable in price 
for so good an instrument. 


@ Complete with 16mm and 4mm 
objectives, 5x and | Ox eyepieces, cir- 
cular dustproof nosepiece, mahogany 


case, list price $30.00 
@ Descriptive literature on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
Gra Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
Wi, &) Apparatus, Engineering or any 
MK), other Scientific Instrument is our 

S Guarantee. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


‘tw Yor«K WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 





Connecticut, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


Two years’ course in educational, medicinal and recreative 
gymnastics, fitting for teaching, physical training and 
playground work. New boathouse and athletic field. 
Summer session.. Catalogue. 


MENEELY & CO. WATeruer,, 
The Old Reliable CHURCH, 

Establish hase SCHOOL B L 
nearly 140 years age, | & OTHER 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 
Gummed Library Slips containing Rules for Care 
of Books and Name Space. 20—10 cents, 

J. THOMAS, Box 86, FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 











AGENTS WANTED 


Apply to The School Journal, 11-15 
East 24th Street, New York. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’ 
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